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READING 

rOH    GRADES    VII    AND    VIII 
HORATIUS 

A  PEW  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  for  their  dpspotlfiin 
and  crimes,  tlio  iieixhlMiiinii.;  Eiriifluun.*,  to  >\liicli  nation  they  be- 
longed, eixleavoi  red  to  restore  the  tyrants  to  power,  and  camu 
against  Uotui  with  an  ovcrwhtin  ng  foice.  'J'hc  Honiann,  repul.sed 
at  first,  (le<l  aiTos-t  o  wooden  oridj^o  over  the  Tiher,  when  the 
Roman  Consul  ordfred  tiio  bridge  to  be  dciitroycd,  to  prevent  tba 
enemy  fioiu  entering  the  city. 

But  tho  Consul's  brow  was  snd, 

And  tho  C  inuil's  speech  wits  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  tho  wall, 

And  darkly  at  tho  loo. 
"  Their  van  will  ho  upon  us 

Boforo  tho  bri(Vjfo  j,'oes  down ; 
And  if  they  onco  may  v.in  the  ''tidge, 

What  h  jpo  to  save  the  town  ? " 

Tlien  out  spake  brave  Horalius, 

The  captain  of  tho  gate  • 
"  To  every  man  upon  this    "•  '•th 

Death  eometh,  soon  or  iato ; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  tho  temples  of  his  gods ! 

"  Hew  down  tho  bridge,  Sir  Consul. 

With  all  the  speed  yo  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 


HORATIUS 

In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 
May  well  be  stopped  b^r  three ; 

Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ? " 

J 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius, — 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius, — 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

"  Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"  As  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  array, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host,  v;ith  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Rolled  slowly  toward  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  three. 

The  three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  mighty  mass ; 
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HORATIUS  8 

To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew 
And  Hfted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 
To  win  the  narrow  pass. 

But  the  acorn  and  laughter  of  the  Etruscans  were  soon  changed  to 
wrath  and  curses,  for  thtir  chiefs  were  quickly  laid  low  in  the  dust  at 
the  feet  of  the  "  dauntless  three." 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  length  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  mighty  mass, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  pass. 
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But  hark !  the  cry  is  "  Astur !" 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide. 
And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

The  proud  Astur  advances  with  a  smile  of  contempt  for  the  three 
Romans,  and  turns  a  look  of  scorn  upon  the  fiiuching  Tuscans. 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh ;     . 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh: 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 
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4  HORATIUS 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds, 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth  and  skull  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  nandbreadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head ! 

And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gazed  on  the  blasted  head. 

In  the  meantime  the  axes  had  been  busily  plied;  and  while  the 
bridge  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  Lartius  and  Herminius  regained  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  Horatius  remained  facing  the  foe  until 
the  last  timber  had  fallen,  when,  weighed  down  with  armour  as  he 
was,  he  "  plunged  headlong  in  the  tide." 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes,  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  : 
And  when  beneath  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 
Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 

And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 
And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 


HORATIUS 

And  heavy  with  his  armour, 
And  spent  with  changing  blows : 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 
But  still  again  he  rose. 

"  Curse  on  him  ! "  quoth  false  Sextus, 
,  "  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  fc-iould  have  sacked  the  town !" — 
"  Heaven  help  him  ! "  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 
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And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  oil  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  fathers. 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now  with  shouts  and  clappiDg, 

And  noise  of  Avecping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  river-gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  rewards  which  a  grateful  people 
bestowed  upon  the  hero.     The  minstrel  thus  concludes  the  legend : — 

When  the  good-man  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  hi.s  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  good-wife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

MACAULAY. 
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EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN 

News  of  battle !  news  of  battle ! — 

Hark !  'tis  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph !  who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  ? 
All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacon"^ 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled. 

Message  of  the  opened  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers  ^ 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky: 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beacon 

Save  wnen  kings  or  heroe,s  die. 


News  of  battle !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate ; — 
"  Warder,  warder  !  open  quickly ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait  ? " 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man ; 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded. 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan : 

*  Northern  tlnamers :  northern  lights. 
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EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN  7 

Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 
In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 

What !  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 
Captain  of  the  city  band  ? 

Round  him  crush  the  pec^^lo,  crying, 

"  Tell  us  all— oh,  tell  us  true ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children  ? 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  ? 
Why  a.,  t  thou  alone  unfollowed  ? — 

Is  it  weal,  or  is  it  woe  ? " 
Like  a  cor^^se  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  nis  nelm  of  stet. ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer — 

Only  with  his  r.rnied  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
"  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph ! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  has  come." 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumb. 

The  elders  of  the  city 

Have  met  within  their  hall — 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
"  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

"  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  true ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 
And  if,  instead  of  Soottish  shouts, 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum,  .  .  . 
Then  let  the  warning  bells  ring  out 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray, 
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EDINBl^RGH  AFIEU  FLODDEN 

Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 
And  fight  while  fight  yon  may. 

'Twtsre  better  that  in  fiery  flame 
The  roof  should  thur»u6~  down, 

Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 
Should  trample  in  the  tOAvn ! " 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray, — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak ; 
And,  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek : 
They  fell  upon  his  corselet, 

And  on  his  mailed  hand, 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring ; 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 


And  up  then  rose  the  Provost  ^ — 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 
Gf  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame. 

And  chivalrous  degree.  .  .  . 
Oh,  woeful  now  was  "^he  old  man's  look. 

And  he  spake  right  heavily — 
"  Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings, 

Howeve~  sharp  they  be ! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage. 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face : 
Speak ! — though  it  be  of  overthrow, 

It  cannot  be  disgrace ! " 

*  Provoat:  mayor. 
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Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  prout! : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  ho  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand, 
Saying — "  That  is  aU  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land  ! 
Ay !  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long. 
By  your  brothers  and  your  chik.ren, 

By  the  valiant  and  the  stronf . 
One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 

As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered, 

With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Ay  !  well  ye  may  look  upon  it- 
There  is  more  than  honour  there 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  co  tly  dye ; — 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  sh'-oud  shall  lie 
Sirs !  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy. 

Keep  it  as  u  sacred  thing, 
For  the  stain  ^e  see  upon  it 

Was — the  life-blood  of  your  King !  ' 


Woe,  woe  and  lamentation ! 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there  ! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair  !  .  . 
"  0  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before ! 
0  our  King '  the  good,  the  noble. 

Shall  we  isee  him  never  more  ? 
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Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland ! — 

O  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men ! 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again ! " — 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem, 
Wives  ana  mothers  of  Dimedin, 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them ! 

Then  the  Provost  he  uprose, 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white, 
But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
"  xhou  hast  spoken.  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing — thou,  a  knight  and  captain- 
Here,  alive  within  thy  mail ! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done, 
Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son ! 
Thou  needst  not  tell  it :  he  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  this  day  ! 
But  speak — how  fought  the  citizens 

Within  the  furious  fray  ? 
For,  by  the  might  of  Mary, 

'Twere  something  still  to  tell 
That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 

When  the  Royal  Lion »  fell ! " 

"  No  one  failed  him !    He  is  keeping 
Royal  state  and  semblance  still ; 

'  Royal  Lion :  the  Scottiab  flag. 
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Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him, 

Cold  on  Flodden's  fatal  hill. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 

Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away, 
Not  a  single  man  departed 

From  nis  monarch  yesterday. 
Had  you  seen  them,  O  my  masters ! 

When  the  night  began  to  fall, 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 
.    Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward, 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them, 

Which  tlie  boldest  dared  not  scale ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body. 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail ! 
And  behind  it  lay  our  monarcli 

Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword : 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  southern  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together, 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky, 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken. 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were  when  Suncy  halted. 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew  ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me, 

W^hen  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner. 

As  ye  see  it,  from  his  breast. 
And  I  closed  our  hero's  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

As  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall, 
And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 

Over  Flodden,  like  a  palL" 
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All  is  terror  and  disorder, 

Till  the  Provost  rises  up, 
Culm,  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cup. 
All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow, 

Roso  the  old  undaunted  Chief, 
That  you  had  not  deemed,  to  see  him, 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
"  Rouse  ye,  Sirs ! "  ho  said ;  "  we  may  not 

Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done : 
If  our  King  be  taken  irom  us, 

Wo  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  citv 

From  the  foe,  whate'er  they  be. 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is  nearer  to  us,  brethren. 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died. 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden, 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  us  meet  it  then  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder, 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 
Up,  and  rouKO  ye  !    Time  is  fleeting. 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do ; 
Up !  and  haste  ye  through  the  city. 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true ! 
Gather  all  our  scattered  people. 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more, — 
Randolph  Murray  !  do  ihou  bear  it, 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before : 
Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it. 

When  thoy  see  their  monarch's  gore  ! " 

AVTOUN. 
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IVANHOE 

By  Sib  WALTER  SCOTT,  Babt. 
PERSONS   OF   THE   STORY 


Richard  I.  Coeur-de-Lion  (Lion- 
hearted)  was  King  of  England 
1189-1199.  He  went  to  Pales- 
tine, and  fought  a  Crusade 
"gainst  the  Turks  to  recover 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was 
built  over  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

John,  Richard's  brother,  after- 
wards king. 

Lorksley,  Robin  Hood  the  out- 
law. 

Cedric,  a  Saxon  thane  or  squire, 

Wafred,  son  of  Cetlric,  Knight  of 
Itanhoe,  who  was  with  Richard 
on  the  Crusade.  He  appears 
as  the  /'ilnur  or  pilgrim,  after- 
wards as  the  Ditinherited 
Knight. 


Rowena,  ward  of  Cedric,  whom 
Wilfrwl  v.ished  to  marry.  Her 
father  wished  her  to  marry 
Athtlstaiio.  Cedric  banished 
and  disinherited  Wilfred. 

Gurth,  the  swineherd  ;  Watnba, 
tlie  jester — servants  of  Cedric. 

Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  a  Knight 
of  the  Temple.  The  Knights 
Templars  took  vows — not  to 
marry,  to  have  all  things  in 
common,  and  to  obey  their 
chief. 

Maurice  de  Bracy,  a  soldier  of 
fortune. 

Reginald  Froni-de-Boeuf,  owner 
of  Torquilstone. 

Isaac  of  York,  a  rich  Jew. 

Rebecca,  bis  daughter. 


I.— Cedric  the  Saxon 

In  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  extreme  length  and  width,  a  long  oaken 
table  formed  of  planks  rough-hewn  from  the  forest, 
and  which  had  scarcely  received  any  polish,  stood 
ready  prepared  for  the  evening  meal  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon.  The  roof,  composed  of  beams  and  rafters,  had 
nothing  to  divide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  except- 
ing the  i-lanking  and  thatfh ;.  there  was  a  hu^e  fire- 
place at  either  end  of  the  hall,  but  as  the  chimneys 
were  constructed  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  at  least  as 
much  of  the  smoke  found  its  way  into  the  apartment 
as  escaped  by  the  proper  vent. 

For  about  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step,  and  this  space, 
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which  was  called  tho  dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  family,  and  visitors  J{  diitino- 
tion.  Uor  this  purpose,  a  table  richly  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth  was  placed  transversely  Across  the  Xt- 
form.  from  the  middle  of  w&ran  the  lonLr  and 
lower  b,  rd.  at  which  the  domestics  and  ^Inferior 
pewons  ted.  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the'^l. 
The  whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T. 
„  Jlf^r®  f^'"^  *"?  *®"^®«  **^  ^''^'^ed  oak  were  placed 

TZ  ^a\  u'"'  *°^r    ''^'  ^^'"^  ^^^'  »nd  the  more 
elevated  table  was  fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which 

served  in  some  degree  to  protect  the  dignitaries  who 

occupied  that  distinguished^station  from  t^eathJr 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table,  were  placed  two 

chairs  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  for  the  master  and 

mistress  of  the  family.     One  of  these  seats  wL  at 

present  occupied   by  6edric  the  Saxon,  who.  though 

but  m  rank  a  tlmne.  felt,  at  the  delay  if  his  eveniS^ 

meal,  an  impatience  which  might  have  become  aS 

alderman.    It  appeared,  from  the  countenance  of  this 

profiTjetor,  that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  choleric 

k3\  ?/  "^T  ,"^*  *^^^  ^^«  middle  staturr  but 
broad-shouldered,  long-armed,  and   powerfully  iade 

WoJ""^  .f ccustomod  to  endure  fadgue ;  his  Face  was' 
fin«  f^Ji  ^'^^  'l"e  eyes,  onen^nd  frank  features, 
fine  teeth,  and  a  we  1-formed  liead.  His  long  yellow 
hair  was  ecjually  divided  on  the  top  of  his^head 
and  upon  his  brow,  and  combed  dowS  on  each  side 
to    the   length    of  his   shoulders;    it   had    but   little 

I^fci^th^;^'^^'^"^^  ''^"^  ™  ^pp'^-^-^ 

fl.?ff  "^T  ""2?  ^ri"?^^^^  ^°'®st  green,  furred  at  the 
I  nW  7^  '"^'-  ^^^  ^^VWet  huS^  unbuttoned  over 
a  close  dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body- 
he  had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  reaSh 
^^""J"^  ^^^l  P"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  leavmg  the  knee 
^Pr^u  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  sandals":%ecured  iS  the  front 
with  golden  clasps.    He  hadlbracelets  of  gold  upon  his 
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arms,  and  a  broad  collar  of  the  same  precious  metal 
around  his  neck.  About  his  waist  he  wore  a  richly 
studded  belt,  in  which  was  st'uck  a  short  straight 
two-edged  sword  with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as 
to  hanjj  almost  perpendicularly  by  his  side. 

Cedric  was  in  no^^v  placid  state  of  mind.  The 
Lady  Rowena,  who  had  been  ubsent  to  attend  an 
evening  mass  at  a  distant  church,  had  but  just  re- 
turned, and  was  changing  her  garments,  w.uch  had 
been  wettetl  by  the  storm.  There  were  as  yet  no 
tidines  of  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  and  his  charge,  which 
should  long  since  have  been  driven  home  from  the 
forest.  Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  Saxon 
thane  was  impatient  for  the  presencrof  his  favourite 
clown  Wamba.  Add  to  all  this,  Cedric  had  fasted 
since  noon,  and  his  usual  supper  hour  was  long  past. 
His  d'spleasure  was  expressed  in  broken  sentences, 
partly  muttered  to  himself,  partly  addressed  to  the 
domestics  who  stood  around ;  "  Why  tarries  the  Lady 
Rowena  ? "  ^ 

"She  is  but  changing  her  head-gear,"  replied  a 
female  attendant. 

"What,  ill  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Garth 
.  )  long  afield  i  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an  e"il 
account  of  the  herd." 

Oswald  the  cupbearer  modestly  suggested,  "that 
it  was  scarce  an  hour  since  the  tolling  of  the  cuifew." 

"  The  foul  fiend,"  exclaimed  tJedric,  "  take  the 
curfew-bell,  and  the  tyrant  by  whom  it  wes  devised, 
and  the  heartless  slave  who  names  it  with  a  Saxon 
tongue  to  a  Saxon  ear !  The  curfew !  ay,  the  curfew ; 
which  compels  true  men  to  extinguish  their  lights, 
that  thjeves  and  robbers  may  work  their  deeds  in 
darknessT' 

From  his  musing,  Cedric  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  blast  of  a  horn. 

"To  the  gate,  kn^es!"  said  he.  "See  what 
tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of."  ^ 
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A  warder  announced,  "that  the  Prior  Aymer  of 
Jorvaulx.  and  the  good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
commander  of  the  vaUant  and  venerable  order  of 
Knights  Templars,  witT  a  small  retinue,  requested 
hospitality  and  lodging  for  the  night,  being  on  their 
way  to  a  tournament  i  which  was  to  be  held  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  on  the  second  day  from 
the  present." 

"Aymer,  the  Prior  Ajrmer  ?     Brian   de  Bois-Guil- 
bert ?"— muttered    Cedric;     "Normans    both;  — but 
Norman    or    Saxon,   the    hospitality    of   Rotherwood 
naust   not    be    impeached;    they  are  welcome,   since 
they  have  chosen  to  halt— more  welcome  would  they 
have  been  to  have  ridden  further  on  their  way.     Go,  • 
Hundebert,  take  six  of  the  attendants  and  introduce* 
the  strangers  to  the  guests'  lodging.     Look  after  their" 
horses  and  mules,  and  see  their  train  lack  nothing 
Sav  to  them,  Hundebert,  that  Cedric  would  himself 
bid  them  welcome,  but  he  is  under  a  vow  never  to 
step  more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  his  own 
hall  to  meet  any  who  shares  not  the  blood  of  Saxon 
royalty.     Begone!   see  them  carefully  tended." 

The  major-domo  2  departed  with  several  attendants, 
to  execute  his  master's  commands.  "The  Prior 
Aymer : "  repeated  Cedric.  "  This  Prior  is,  th'^y  say 
a  free  and  .jovial  priest,  who  loves  the  wine-cup  and 
the  bugle-horn  better  than  bell  and  book.  Good ;  let 
him  come,  he  shall  be  welcome.  How  named  ve  the 
Templar  ? "  "^ 

"Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert." 

"  Bois-Guilbert  ? "  said  Cedric—"  Bois-Guilbert  ?  that 
name  has  been  spread  wide  both  for  good  and  evil 
They  say  he  is  vi^Hant  as  the  bravest  of  his  order  • 
but  stained  with  their  usual  vices,  pride,  arrogance 
cruelty,  and  voluptuousness.  Well;  it  is  but  Wr  one 
night;    he  shall   HF welcome  too.      Elgitha,  let  the 

I  ^«'«'""«f«"<  ••   a  sham  battle  fought  by  mounted  armed  knights. 
'  Major-dono  :  steward.  ° 
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Lady  Rowena  know  we  shall  not  this  night  expect 
her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  bo  her  especial  pleasure." 

"Rut  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,"  answered 
Elgitha,  "for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest 
news  from  Palestine." 

Cedric  replied,  "  Silence,  maiden ;  thy  tongue  outruns 
thy  disc^ion.  Say  my  message  to  thy  mistress,  and 
let  hor  (Toiler  pleasure.  Here,  at  least,  the  descsjjdant 
of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess." 


<  . 


IL— The  Lady  Rowena 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  bis  guests,  and,  descending  from 
the  dais,  made  three  steps  towards  them,  and  then 
av/aited  their  approach. 

Motioning  with  his  hand,  he  caused  his  guests  to 
assume  two  seats  a  little  lower  than  his  own,  but  placed 
close  beside  him,  and  gave  a  signal  that  the  evenin«' 
meal  should  be  placed  upon  the  board.  ° 

When  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the  major- 
domo,  or  steward,  suddenly  raising  his  wand,  said 
aloud, —  "  Forbear !  — Place  for  the  Lady  Rowena." 
Cedric,  though  surprised  at  his  ward  appearing  in 
public  on  this  occjj|,gion,  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  to 
conduct  her,  with  resnectful  cere^nony,  to  the  elevated 
seat  at  his  own  right  hand,  appro^iated  to  the  lady  of 
the  mansion.  All  stood  up  to  receive  her;  and.  reply- 
ing to  their  coiy^esy  W  a  mute  gesture  of  salutation, 
she  moved  gracefully  forAvard  to  assume  her  place  at 
the  board. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  Rowena 
was  tall  in  stature.  Her  complexion  was  exqjiisitely 
fair,  but  the  noble  cast  of  her  head  and  features  pre- 
vented the  insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to 
fair  beauties.  Her  clear  blue  eye  seemed  capable 
to  kindle  as  well  as  melt,  to  command   as  well  as 
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to  beseech.  Her  prqiyse  hair,  of  a  colour  betwixt 
brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
graceful  manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which 
art  had  probably  aided  nature.  These  locks  were 
brq^ded  with  gems,  and  being  worn  at  full  length, 
intimated  the  noble  birth  and  free-born  condition  of 
the  maiden.  Her  dress  was  an  undergown  and  kirtle 
of  pale  sea-green  silk,  over  which  hung  a  long  loose 
robe  of  crimson.  A  veil  of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold, 
was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it. 

When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Templar's 
eyes  bent  on  her  she  drew  with  dignity  the  veil 
around  her  face.  Cedric  saw  the  motion  and  its 
cause.  "  Sir  Templar,"  said  he,  "  the  cheeks  of  our 
Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the  sun  to 
enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a  crusader." 

"If  I  have  offended,"  replied  Sir  Brian,  "I  crave 
your  pardon  —  that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Rowena's 
pardon — for  my  humility  will  carry  me  no  lower." 
.  "  The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  Prior,  "  has  punished 
us  all,  in  chast|sing  the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let 
me  hope  she  will  be  less  cruel  to  the  splendid  train 
which  are  to  meet  at  the  tournament." 

"  Our  going  thither,"  said  Cedric,  "  is  uncertain.  I 
love  not  these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my 
fathers  when  England  was  free." 

"  Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Prior,  "  our 
company  may  determine  you  to  travel  thijjtgjnvard ; 
when  tne  roads  are  so  unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  Sir  Prior,"   answered  the  Saxon,  "  wheresoever  I 
have  travelled  in  this  land,  I  have  hitherto  found  ' 
myself,  Avith  the   assistance  of  my  good  sword  and 
faithful  followers,  in  no  respect  needful  of  other  aid. 

1  drink  to  you,  Sir  Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine, 

which  I  trust  your  taste  will  approve,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Templar,  fiUmg  his  goblet,  "  drink 
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wassail  1  to  the  fair  Rowena;  for  since  her  namesake 
introduced  the  word  into  England,  has  never  been  one 
more  worthy  of  such  a  tribute." 

"I    will    spare    jrour    courtesy,    Sir    Knight,"   said 
Rowena  with  dignity,  and  without  unveihng  herself; 

the  latest  news  from  Palestine." 

Sir  BJ!«n^?p^-''n'"?i?'''^*°^^  ^"^  ^^7'  ^""'^y"  answered 
bir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  "exceptfng  the  confirmed 
tidmgs  of  a  truce  with  Saladin  " 

Conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  porters  page,  who  annminced    th«t  there  ^vas 

hos  kalk ""    ^^  ^''^^'  "^P^°""^    admittance    and 

"ifffmit  him  »  said  Cedric,  "be  he  who  or  what  he 

may;  a  night  hke  that  which  roars  without,  compels 

even  wild  animals  to  herd  with  tame"  ^ 

Oswald    returnmg    whispered  into   the  ear  of  his 

master,   "It    is   a  Jew,   wlio   calls   himself  Isaac   of 

III.— Isaac  the  Jew 

Siri'Tvf ""-w-^  ^^"^1  ceremony,  and  advancing  with 
fear  and  hesitation,  and  many  a  tow  of  deep  humT^.y 
a  tall  thin  old  man  approached  the  lower  end  of  uie 
board.     His  features,  keen  and  regular,  with  an  aquiline 

£«nn    '  -T^  i''"^  ?"%  ^"^^  ^^^  ^«^^^'  ^o"W  have 
been  considered  a^  handsome,  had  they  not  been  the 

marks  of  a  physiogngmy  peculiar  to   a  race  which 

during  those  dark  ages,  was  detested  by  the  vul.^ar 

and  perseguted  by  tlie  no^ty.      He  wore    a   hth 

doffed  with  great  ^umility  at  the  door  of  the  hall 
cow7"'°  ^**^^^3^°o.dded  in  answer  to  the  Jew's  repeated 
salutations,  and  signed  to  him  to  take  place  at  the 

*  Wa$$ail:  health. 
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lower  end  of  the  table,  where,  however,  no  one  offered 
to  make  room  for  him.  While  Isaac  thus  stood  an 
outcast  hi  the  present  so^^ipty,  lilce  his  people  among 
the  nations,  looking  in  vain  for  welcome  or  resting^ 
place,  the  pilgrim  who  sat  by  the  chinmey  tooJi 
couipassion  upon  him,  and  resigned  his  seat,  saying 
brioHy,  "Old  man,  my  garments  are  dried,  my 
hunger  is  appeased,  thou  art  both  wet  and  fasting." 
So  saymg,  he  gathered  together,  and  brought  to  a 
name,  the  decaying  brands  which  lay  scattered  on 
the  ample  hearth ;  took  from  the  larger  board  a 
mess  ot  pottage  and  seethed  ^  kid,  placed  it  upon 
the  small  table  at  which  he  had  himself  supped, 
and,  without  waiting  the  Jew's  thanks,  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hall. 

The  Jew  bent  his  withered  form,  and  expanded  his 
chUled  and  trembling  hands  over  the  fire,  and  having 
dispelled  the  rold,  he  turned  eagerly  to  the  smokin" 
mess  wh.oii  was  placed  before  hmi,  and  ate  with  a 
haste  and  an  apparent  relish,  that  seemed  to  betoken 
long  ab^jjuipnce  from  food. 

"Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine,  Sir  Templar,"  said 
Cedric,  "  and  fill  another  to  the  Abbot.  Cupbearer ! 
knave,  fill  the  goblets— To  the  strong  in  arms,  Sir 
Templar,  be  their  race  or  language  what  it  will,  who 
now  bear  them  best  in  Palestine  among  the  champions 
of  the  Cross  !  " 

"  It  becomes  not  one  wearing  this  badge  to  answer," 
said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  yet  to  whom,  besides 
the  sworn  Champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  the 
palm  be  assigned  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross  ? " 
"  Were  there,  then,  none  in  the  EngHsh  army,"  said 
the  Lady  Rowena,  "  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of 
St.  John  ?  "  ^ 

"  Forgive  me,  lady,"  replied  De  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  the 
Lnghsh    monarch   did,  indeed,  bring   to  Palestine  a 

*  Seethed:  boiled. 
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host  of  gallant  warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose 
breasts  have  been  the  unceasing  bulwark  of  that 
blessed  land." 

"  Second  to  none,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood 
near  enough  to  hear,  and  had  listened  to  this  conver- 
sation with  marked  impatience.  All  turned  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  this  unexpected  ass^yemfion  was 
heard.  "I  say,"  repeated  the  Pilgrim  in  a  firm  and 
strong  voice,  "  that  the  English  chivalry  were  second 
to  NONE  who  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  I  sav  beside.s,  fur  I  saw  it,  that  King  Richard 
himself,  and  five  of  his  knights,  held  a  tournament 
after  the  taking  of  St.  John-de-Acre,  as  challengers 
against  all  comers.  I  say  that,  on  that  day,  each 
knigiit  ran  three  courses,  and  cast  to  the  ground  three 
mtagouists.  I  add,  that  seven  of  these  assailants 
were  Knights  of  the  Temple— and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  well  knows  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you." 

"  I  would  give  thee  this  golden  brjigelet,  Pilgrim," 
said  Cedric,  "  couldst  thou  tell  me  the  names  of  "those 
knights  who  upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry 
England." 

"  That  will  I  do  bli^^ely,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "and 
without  guerdon;  my  oath,  for  a  time,  prohibits  me 
from  ouchiSIf  gold.  The  first  in  honour  as  in  arms, 
in  renown  as  in  place,  was  the  brave  Richard,  King 
of  England."  ^ 

"I  forgive  him,"  said  Cedric;  "I  for"  ^  him  his 
descent  from  the  tyrant  Duke  William.' 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  seconu  continued 
the  Pilgrim;  "Sir  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilsland  was 
the  third." 

"  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  least,"  said  Cedric,  with 
exultation. 

"Sir  Foulk  Doiily  the  fourth,"  proceeded  the 
Pilgrim. 

"Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,"  con- 
tmued  Cedric ;   *'  and  who  was  the  fifth  ? " 
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"Tho  fifth  v^as  Sir  Edwin  Turneliam." 
"genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist!"  shouted 
Cedric-"And  the  sixtli?"  he  continued  with  eager- 
ness—" how  name  you  the  sixth  ? " 

"The  sixth."  said  the  Pahner,  after  a  pause,  in 
which  he  seem  3d  to  recollect  himself,  "was  a  youne 
knight  of  lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed  into 
that  honourable  company,  less  to  aid  their"^terprise 
than  to  make  up  their  number— his  name  dwells  not 
m  my  memory." 

f  n  ^'l  f^'}"^^^"  s^iJ  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  scom- 
lully,  this  assumed  forgaj^ulness.  after  so  much  has 
been  remembjred,  comes/too  late  to  serve  your  pur- 
pose. I  will  myself  tell  tlie  name  of  the  knight 
before  whose  lance  fortune  and  my  horse's  fault 
occasioned  my  falling— it  was  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe- 
nor  was  there  one  of  the  six  that,  for  his  years  had 
more  renown  m  arm^:.- Yet  this  will  I  say.  and  loudly 
—that  were  he  in  England,  and  durst  repeat,  in  this 
weeks  tournament,  the  challenge  of  St.  John-de-Acre 
1,  mounted  and  armed  as  1  now  am,  would  dve 
^™j^?,^"iT    advantage    of   weapon.,    and    abide    the 

"Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,"  replied 
the  Falmor,  "were  your  antagonist  near  you.  If 
Ivanhoe  ever  returns  from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his 
surgty  that  he  meets  j^ou." 

"A  goodly  security!"  said  the  Knight  Templar; 
and  what  do  you  profier  as  a  pledcre  ? " 
,  "  This  religuarj,"  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a  small 
ivory  box  from  his  bosom,  and  crossing  himself,  "  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  brought  from  the 
Monastery  of  Mount  Carmel." 

The  Templar  took  from  his  neck  a  gold  chain,  which 
he  flung  on  the  board,  saying-"  Let  Prior  Aymer 
hold  my  pledge  and  that  of  this  nameless  vagrant  in 
token  that  when  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes  within 
the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  chaUenge 
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of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  which,  if  ho  answer  not,  I 
will  proclaim  him  as  a  coward  on  the  walls  of  every 
Temple  Court  in  Europe." 

"  It  will  not  need,"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  breaking 
silence ;  "  my  voice  shall  be  heard,  if  no  other  in 
this  ball  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  absent  Ivanhoe.  I 
affirm  he  will  meet  fairly  every  honourable  challenge. 
Could  my  weak  warrant  add  security  to  the  inestim- 
abje  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrin).  I  would  pledge  "name 
and  tamo  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this  proud  knight  the 
meeting  he  desires," 

The  grace-cup  was  now  served  round,  and  the 
guests,  after  making  deep  obeisance  to  their  landlord 
and  to  the  Lady  Rowena,  arose  and  mingled  in  the 
hall,  while  the  heads  of  the  family,  by  separate  doors, 
retired  with  their  attendants. 

"  Unbelieving  dog,"  said  the  Templar  to  Isaac  the 
Jew,  as  he  passed  him  in  the  throng,  "dost  thou 
bend  thy  course  to  the  tournament  ? " 

"  I  do  so  propose,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  all 
humility,  "if  it  please  your  reverend  valour." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Knight,  "  to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our 
nobles  with  usury,  and  to  gull  women  and  boys  with 
gauds  and  toys — I  warrant  thee  store  of  shekels  in 
thy  Jewish  scrip."  '~^ 

"  Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling — 
so  help  me  the  God  of  Abraham ! "  said  the  Jew, 
clasping  his  hands ;  "I  go  but  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  some  l)rethren  of  my  tribe  to  aid  me  to  pay  the 
fine  which  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  have  imposed 
uj-on  me — Father  Tacob  be  my  speed !  I  am  an  iso.- 
posfiliaLed  wretch." 

The  Templar  smiled  sourly  as  he  replied,  "  Beshrew 
thee  for  a  false-hearted  liar!"  and  passing  onward,  as 
if  disdaining  further  conference,  he  communed  with 
his  Moslem  slaves  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
bystanders. 
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IV.— The  Palmer  and  the  Jew 

AxwoLD  conducted  the  Palmer  to  an  ignoble  part  of 
the  building,  where  a  number  of  small  apartments,  or 
rather  cells,  served  for  sleeping  places  to  the  lower 
order  of  flomestics,  and  to  strangers  of  mean  degree. 

"In  which  of  these  sleeps  the  Jew?"  said  the 
^ilgrim. 

"  The  uubelifiving  dog,"  answered  Anwold,  "  kgapels 
m  the  cell  next  your  holiness.— St.  Dunstan,  how  it 
must  be  scrapo'd  and  cleansed  ere  it  be  again  fit  for 
a  Cl:yistian!" 

"And  where  sleeps  Gurth  the  swineherd?"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Gurth,"  replied  the  bondsman,  "  sleeps  in  the  cell 
on  your  right,  as  the  Jew  on  that  to  your  left." 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  his  torch,  threw 
hnnself  on  the  rude  couch,  and  slept  till  the  earliest 
sunbeams  found  their  way  through  the  little  grated 
window.  ^  Ho  then  started  up,  ancl  after  repeating  his 
matins,  and  adjusting  his  dress,  he  left  the  cell,  and 
entered  that  of  Isaac  the  Jew,  lifting  the  latch  gently. 

The  iniiiate  was  lying  in  troubled  slumber  upon  a 
couch.  His  hands  and  arms  moved  convulsively,  as 
if  strug^ding  with  the  nightmare ;  and  thefollowing 
ejaculations  were  disjjjictly  heard:  "For  the  sake  of 
the  God  of  Abraham,  spare  an  unhappy  old  man !  I 
am  poor,  I  am  penniless— should  your  irons  wrench 
my^  limbs  asunder,  I  could  not  gratify  you  ! "     "^ 

Tlie  Palmer  awaited  not  the  end  of  the  Jew's  vision 
but  stirred  him  with  his  pilgrim's  staff.  The  old  man 
startecTup,  and  fixed  upon  the  Palmer  his  keen  black 
eyes,  expressive  of  wild  surprise  and  apprghfinsion. 

"Fear  nothing  from   me,  Isaac,"  said  the  Palmer, 
"  I  come  as  yonx  friend." 

"  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  I 
dreamed— but  Father  Abraham  be  praised,  it  was  but 
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a  dream  !    And  what  may  it  be  your  pleasure  to  want 
at  so  early  an  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ? " 

"It  is  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Palmer,  "that  if  you 
leave  not  this  mansion  instantly,  and  travel  not  with 
some   haste,  your  journey   may   prove    a    dangerous 


one 


"Holy  father!"  said  the  Jew,  "whom  couhl  it 
interest  to  endanger  so  poor  a  wretch  ns  I  nm?" 

"The  purpose  you  can  best  ^uess,"  said  the  Pilgrim: 
"  but  rely  on  this,  that  when  the  Templar  crossed  the 
hall  yesternight,  he  spoke  to  his  Mufsulman  slaves 
in  the  Saracen  language,  which  I  well  understand, 
and  charged  them  this  morning  to  watch  the  journey 
of  the  Jew,  to  seize  upon  him  when  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  mansion,  and  to  conduct  him  to 
the  castle  of  Kegimdd  Front-de-Banif." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extremity  of  terror 
which  seized  upon  the  Jew  at  this  information,  and 
seemed  at  once  to  overpower  his  whole  faculties. 

"  Holy  God  of  Abraham  !  O  holy  Moses !  0  blcFKcd 
Aaron !  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought,  and  the 
vision  Cometh  not  in  vain  ;  I  feel  their  irons  already 
tear  niy  sinews !   I  feel  the  rack  pass  over  my  body!" 

"Stand  up,  Isaac,  and  hearken  to  me,"  said  the 
Palmer;  "yop  have  cause  for  your  terror;  but  .stand 
up,  I  say,  and  I  wAl  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
escape.  Leave  this  mansion  instantly.  I  Avill  guide 
you  by  the  secret  patlis  of  the  forest,  known  as  well 
to  me  as  to  any  forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will 
not  leave  you  till  you  are  safe," 

He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  cell,  which  was 
occupied  by  Gurth  the  swineherd.  "Arise,  Gurth," 
said  the  Pilgrim,  "arise  quickly.  Undo  the  postern 
gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and  nie." 

"  The  Jew  leaving  Rotberwood,"  said  Gurth.  "  Both 
Jew  and  Gentile  must  be  content  to  abide  the  opening 
of  the  groat  gate — we  suffer  no  visitors  to  depart  by 
stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours." 
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"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  commandini? 
tone,  "you  will  not,  I  think,  refuse  nie  that  favour^ 

So  saying,  ho  stooped  over  tho  bed  of  the  recumbent 
swineherd,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear  in 
baxon.  Gurth  started  up  as  if  electrified.  The  Pil- 
grim added.  "Gurth,  beware— thou  art  wont  to  be 
prudent.  I  say,  undo  the  postern— thou  shalt  know 
more  anon." 

With  hasty  al^ity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while  the 
Jew  tollowed,  woiidering  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
swineherd's  demeanour. 

"  My  mule,  my  mule !"  said  tho  Jew.  as  soon  as  they 
stood  without  tho  postern. 

'Fetch  him    his    mule,"   said    the  Pilgrim;    "and, 

nearest  thou,— let  mo  have  another,  that  I  may  bear 

hira  company  till   ho  is   beyond   these  parts— I  will 

return  it  safely  to  some  of  Cedric's  train  at  Ashby 

«7m,.^^^?*  "'—^0  whispered  the  rest  in  Gurth's  ei. 

"  Willingly,  most  willingly  shall  it  bo  done,"  said 
Gurth,  and  instantly  departed  to  execute  the  com- 
mission. 

He  presently  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nigat  with  the  mulps.  The  travejlers  crossed  the  ditch 
upon  a  drawbridge,  and  no  sowier  had  they  reached 
the  mules,  than  the  Jew,  with  hasty  and  trembling 
hands,  secured  behind  the  saddle  a  small  bag  of  blue 
buckram,!  which  he  took  from  under  his  cloak 
containing,  as  he  muttered,  "a  change  of  raiment- 
only  a  change  of  raiment."  Then  getting  upon  the 
animal  with  alacrity,  ho  lost  no  time  in  so  dispos- 
ing of  the  skiiTs  of  his  gaberdine  2  as  to  conceal 
completely  from  observation  the  burden  which  he 
had  thus  deposited. 

'  Buckram:  coarse,  stiff  cloth. 

*  Gaberdine  :  a  coarse,  loose  garment. 
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v.— The  Jew's  Gratitude 

When  the  travellers  had  pushed  on  nt  a  rapid  rate 
through  many  devious  paths,  the  Palmer  at  length 
broke  silence. 

"That  largo  de.  i  oak,"  he  said,  "marks  the 
boundaries  over  which  Front-do- Ba-uf  claims  authority. 
There  is  now  no  fear  of  pursuit.  Our  road  should 
here  separate;  for  it  beseems  not  men  of  my  char- 
acter and  thine  to  travel  together  longer  than  needs 
•uiust  be.  Besides,  what  sug^ir  couldst  thou  have 
irora  me,  «\  peaceful  Pilgrim,  against  two  armed 
heathens  ? ' 

"O  goou  youth,"  aiiswered  the  Jew,  "thou  canst 
defend  me,  and  I  know  thou  wouldst.  Poor  as  I  am, 
I  will  requite  it— not  with  money,  for  money,  so  help 
me  my  father  Abrahaui,  I  have  none — but " 

"Mone}^  and  recompense."  said  the  Palmer,  inter- 
rupting him,  "I  have  already  said  I  require  nought 
of  thee.  Guide  thee  I  can ;  and,  it  may  be,  even  in 
some  sort  defend  thee.  Therefore,  Jew,  I  will  see 
thee  safe  under  some  fitting  escort.  We  are  now  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Sheffield,  where  thou  mayest 
easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to  take 
refuge." 

"  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee,  good  youth  ! " 
said  the  Jew;  "in  Sheffield  I  can  harbour  with  my 
l:insman  Zareth,  and  find  some  means  of  travelling 
forth  with  sifety."  * 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  at  Sheffield  then  we 
part,  and  half-an-hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in  sight 
of  that  town." 

The  half-hour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on  both 
parts.  They  piiused  on  the  top  of  a  gently  rismg  bank, 
and  the  Pilgrim,  pointing  to  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
which  lay  beneath  them,  repeated  the  words,  "Here, 
then,  we  part." 
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"  Not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew'g  thanks,"  said 
Isaao ;  "  for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  ^'o  with  nio  to 
my  kinsman  Zarcth's,  who  might  aid  mo  with  some 
moans  of  rcuayinj^  your  good  otliccs." 

"  1  have  already  said,"  answered  the  Pilgrim,  "  that 
I  dusiro  no  recompense." 

"Stay,  stay"  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his 
{,'arment.  "God  knows  the  Jew  is  |)<)or— yes,  Isaac 
IS  the  beggar  of  his  tribe— but  forgive  mo  should  I 
guess  what  thou  most  In       ••  at  this  moment." 

"If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  it 
is  what  thou  canst  not  supply,  wort  thou  as  wealthy 
as  thou  sayest  thou  art  poor." 

"  As  I  say  i "  echoed  tho  J..w ;  "  oh  !  believe  it,  I  say 
but  tho  truth;  lama  plundered,  indebted,  di,stresse<l 
man.  Yet  I  can  tell  theo  what  thou  liickjst,  and,  it 
may  bo,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  even  now  is  for  a 
horse  and  armour." 

Tho  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  towards 
the  Jew;— "What  tiend  prompted  that  guess  T'  said 
ho  hastily. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling,  "so  that  it  bo 
a  true  one— and,  as  I  can  guess  thy  want,  so  1  can 
supply  it." 

And  drawing  fortl-  his  writing  materials  in  haste,  ho 
began  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  sup- 
ported on  the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  without  dis- 
mounting from  his  mule.  When  ho  had  finished  ho 
delivered   the  scroll   *  Pilgrim,  saying.   "  In   tho 

town  of  Leicester  all  .  .  ■  •  .  v  the  rich  Jew,  Kirjath 
Jau'um  of  Lombardy;  j,  this  scroll— ho  hath 

on  sale  six  Milan  harness^.,,  ^ae  worst  would  suit 
a  crowned  head— ten  goodly  steeds,  the  worst  might 
mount  a  ldn«;.  Of  these  ho  will  give  theo  thy  choice, 
with  everything  else  that  can  furnish  thee  forth  for 
the  tournament :    when   it   is  over   thou   wilt  return 

*  ffamesscs  ;  completa  buits  of  armour  for  man  and  Lorse. 
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them  safol^ — unless  thou  shouldst  havo  wherewith 
to  pay  their  vahio  to  the  owner." 

"But,  I:~aae/'  saul  tlie  rik'rini,  8n;iling,  "dost  thou 
know  that  in  tlicso  sports,  the  arms  and  steed  of  the 
knight  who  is  unhorst'd  are  forfeit  to  his  viotor?  Now 
I  may  bo  mifortunate,  and  so  l«>se  what  1  cannot 
replace  or  repay." 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this  jws- 
sibility;  but  collecting'  iiis  counvt,'e,  ho  repliecl  hastily, 
"No— no— no— it  is  nnpo.ssible  ~1  will  ni>t  think  so. 
The  blossint,'  of  Our  Father  will  be  u' on  thee.  Thy 
lance  will  bo  powerful  as  tlic  rod  of       \se!.." 

So  saying,  he  was  turning  his  muios  head  away, 
when  tho  J'almer,  in  his  turn,  took  hold  of  his  gaber- 
dine. 'Nny,  but  Isaa(^  thou  knowest  n<«t  nil  the  risk. 
The  steed  may  be  slain,  the  armour  injured — for  1  will 
spare  niither  hone  nor  man.  iJesidos,  those  of  thy 
tribe  givo  nothing  for  nothing;  something  there  nuist 
be  paid  for  their  use." 

'Uio  Jew  twisted  himself  in  the  saddle,  like  a  man 
hi  a  lit  of  tho  colic :  but  his  letter  feelings  predomi- 
nated over  those  wliich  were  most  famjijar  to  him. 
"  I  care  not,"  ho  said,  "  I  care  not  -f?t  me  go.  If 
there  is  damage,  it  will  cost  you  iioihiiig— if  there 
is  usage  money,  Kirjath  Jairam  will  forgive  it  for 
the  sake  of  lus  kinsman  Isaac.  Fare  tlice  well! — 
Yet  hark  thee,  good  youth,"  s.id  ho,  turning  about, 
"thrust  thyself  not  t»)o  forward  into  this  vain  hurly- 
burly — I  speak  not  for  endangering  tho  steed,  and 
the  coat  of  armour,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own 
life  and  limbs." 

"Gramcrcyi  for  thy  caution,"  said  the  Palmer, 
again  smiling  :  "  I  will  use  thy  courtesy  frankly,  and 
it  will  go  hard  wiili  me  but  1  will  requite  it." 

They  parted,  and  tt)ok  ditferent  roads  for  tho  town 
of  Sheffield. 

*  (Jramcrrij ;  many  Ihauka. 
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VI.— The  Tournament 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knights 
chosen  by  lot,  advanced  slowly  into  the  arena ;  a  sin^rle 
chaiupion  ridmg  in  front,  and  the  other  four  follow- 
ing m  pairs.  They  advanced  up  the  platform  upon 
which  the  tents  of  the  challengers  stood,  and  there 
separating  themselves,  each  touched  slightly  and 
with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  ao- 
ta^pist  to  whom  he  wished  to  oppose  himself. 

Having  intimated  their  more  paajfic  purpose  the 
champions  retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the  'lists 
where  they  remained  drawn  up  in  a  line ;  while  the 
challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted 
their  horeos.  and,  '  i  by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
descended  from  tl  ,form,  and  opposed  themselves 

individually  to   the     eights  who  had  touched   their 
respective  shields. 

ATthe  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started 
out  against  each  other  at  full  gallop ;  and  such  was  the 
sufiferior  dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  challengers 
that  those  opposed  to  Bois-Guilbert,  Malvoisin,  and 
±ront-de-B(jeuf,  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  fi^  kni'^ht 
alone  maintained  the  honour  of  his  party,  and  parted 
fairly  with  Ralph  de  Vipont,  the  Knight  of  St.  John 
both  splintering  their  lances  without  advantage  on 
either  side. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the  field  • 
and  although  they  had  various  success,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained  with  the 
challengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swQiyed 
from  his  charge— misfortunes  which  befell  one  or  two 
of  their  antagonists  in  each  encounter.  The  spirits 
therefore  of  those  opposed  to  them,  seemed  to  be 
considerably  damped  by  their  continued  success. 
Alter  this  there  was  a  considerable  pause;  nor  did 
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it  appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  renewing 
the  contest. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers 
concludea  one  of  the  long  sn-.  hicrh  flourishes  with 
which  they  had  broken  the  iiience  of  iVe  lists,  it  was 
answered  by  a  solitary  truin  .et.  which  1)  eathed  a  note 
of  defiance  from  the  norther  •  { xtreTnlty  and  no  sooner 
were  the  ba];(iers  opened  than  »  li^.:  <!hampion  paced 
into  the  lists.  The  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than 
strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed  of 
steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  devicp  on  his 
shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
with  the  Spanish  word  Lcsdichado,  signifying  Disin- 
herited. 

He  ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which 
led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  riding  straight  up  to  the 
central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  enci  of  his 
spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it 
rang  again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his  presumption, 
but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  Knight  whom  he 
had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little 
expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly 
at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,"  said  the 
Templar,  "and  have  you  heard  mass  this  morning, 
that  you  peril  your  life  so  frankly  ? " 

"  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,"  answered 
the  Disinherited  Knight. 

"Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,"  said  Bois- 
Guilbert,  "  and  look  your  last  upon  the  sun ;  jqz.  this 
night  thou  shalt  sleep  in  paradise." 

"Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,"  replied  the  Disin- 
herited Knight,  "and  to  requite  it,  I  advise  thee  to 
take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by^y  honour 
you  will  need  both." 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined 
his  horse  backward   down  the  slope  which  he  had 
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ascended,  and  compelled  him  in  the  same  manner  to 
move  backward  through  the  lists,  till  he  reached  the 
northern  extremity,  where  he  remained  stationary  in 
expectation  of  his  antagonist. 

Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not  neglect  his  ad- 
versary's advice;  he  changed  his  horse  for  a  proved 
and  fresh  one  of  great  strength  and  spirit.  He  chose 
a  new  and  tough  spear,  lest  the  wood  of  the  former 
might  have  been  strained  in  the  previous  encounters 
he  had  sustained.  Lastly,  he  laid  aside  his  shield, 
which  had  received  some  little  damage,  and  received 
another  from  his  squires. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each 
other  at  th3  two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  pubUc 
expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few 
au^red  the  possibility  that  the '  encounter  could 
terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited  Knight,  yet  his 
courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good  wishes 
of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal,  than 
the  champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with  the 
speed  of  lightniii ;.  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the 
lists  with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  lances 
burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed 
at  tho  moment  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the 
shock  had  made  each  horse  recoil  backwards  upon 
its  haunches.  The  address  of  the  riders  recovered 
their -*steods  by  use  of  tho  bridle  and  spur;  and 
having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant  with 
eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of 
their  visors,  each  made  a  demivolte,^  and,  retiring  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lists,  received  a  fresh  lance  from 
the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  general  acclamations,  attested 
tho  interest  taken  by  tlic  spectators  m  This  encounter ; 
the  most  equal,  as  Avell  as  the  best  performed,  which 

1  Dcmivoltc :  lialf-wheel. 
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had  graced  the  da\      But 


"  J     ,    .         V      —  sooner  had  the  knights 

resumed  their  station  than  the  clamour  of  applause 
was  hushed  mto  a  silence,  so  deep  and  so  dead,  tliat  it 
seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid  even  to  breathe 

n.  K  r  'f'^"^^i'  Pa".^6  having  been  allowed,  that  the 
combatants  and  their  horses  might  recover  breath 
fnZt  J?^\«  ^^"h  his  truncheon^  signed  to  the  trumpets 
to  sound  the  onset.  T^  champions  a  second  time 
sprung  from  their  stations,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of 
the  hsts,  with  the  same  speed,  the  same  dexterity  the 

Ee  ""'  ''""^   ^^^  '"'"'^  ^*1"^^    ^^'^""'^  «« 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at 
the  centre  of  his  antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so 
fair  and  foj^ibly.  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers  and 
the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle  '  On 
the  other  hand,  that  champion  had.  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance  towards 
Bois-Guilbert's  shield,  but.  changing  his  aim  almo 
in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he  addressed  it  to  the 
helmet  a  mark  more  difficult  to  hit,  but  which  if 
attained,  rendered  the  k   more  irresistible.     Fair 

and    true   he    hit    the  an   on   the   visor,   where 

his  lances  nomt  kept  1  .„i  of  the  bars.  Yet,  even 
at  this  disadvantage,  the  Templar  sustained  his  hi-h 
reputation;  and  had  not  the  girths  of  his  saddle 
burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed.  As  it 
chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and  man  rolled  on 
the  ground  under  a  cloud  of  dust. 

To  e^Oticate  himself  from  the  stirnius  and  fallen 
steed,  was  to  the  Tem^^lar  scarce  the  work  of  a 
moment;  and,  stung  with  madness,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror. 
The  Disinherited  Knight  sprung  from  his  stee^^and 
also  unsheathed  his  sworcl.  The  marshals  of  the 
held,  however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them 
and  reminded  them  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament 

>  Truncheon :  staff  of  authority. 
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did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  permit  this  species 
of  encounter.  — ^ 

"Wo  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said  the  Templar, 
castmg  a  resentful  glance  at  his  antagonist;  "and 
where  there  are  none  to  separate  us." 

"  If  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine.  On  foot  or  horseback,  with 
spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I  am  alike  ready  to 
encounter  thee." 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged, 
but  the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them' 
compelled  them  to  separate.  The  Disinherit -d  Knight 
returned  to  his  first  station,  and  Bois-GuilL  t  to  his 
tent,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  ^  in  an 
agony  of  despair. 


VII.— The  Queen  of  Honour 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqueror 
called  for  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  opening  the  beaver, 
or  lower  part  of  his  helmet,  announced  that  he 
quaffed  it,  "To  all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  foreign  tyrants."  He  then  commanded 
his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to  the  challengers, 
and  desired  a  herald  to  annouuce  to  them,  that  he 
was  willing  to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  pleased  to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front  -  de  -  Bueuf,  armed  in  sable 
armour,  was  the  first  who  took  the  field.  Over  this 
champion  the  Disinherited  knight  obtained  a  sli^^ht 
but  decisive  advantage.  Both  knights  broke  iSeir 
lances  fairly,  but  Front-de-Bcjeuf,  who  lost  a  stu-rup  in 
the  encounter,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  disadvantage. 

In  the  stranger's  third  encounter,  with  Sir  Philip 
Malvoisin,  he  was  equally  successful;  striking  that 
baron  so  forcibly  on  the  casque,^  that  the  laces  of 

1  Catque.  helmet. 
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the  helmet    broke    and   Malvoisin.   only   saved   from 

S!iTi^i?n5^^^^^^^  ''-'  ''-'-''  ^^ 

In   his   fourth   combat,    with  De  Grantmesnil    th^ 

Grantiiiesnirs  hS   ,vhiT  SI  dexterity.     JJe 

ni;n,v^   *      i.  1      ^^*"^i  a   uiin,  ana    tne  strano^er    dp. 
afibrifd  him   Lt;;i  il-T'"*^"  "'»«■'   "''^   "-Mem 

offering  his  antagonist,  bv  a  Wd  ?^o    1.      "^   ¥"' 
second    encounter      This    tIo    r     \     ""  '^]''''\''^  °^  «• 

Ralph    de    Vipont    summed    im    the    list    of    the, 

The  marshals  of  the  field  were   thp  fir-^f  f^     «• 
their  congratulations  to  the  vrctor   n^'vinl  h^Tn  Tl 
he  would  raise  his  visor  ere  tliev  p  nW?  lu-  ^^^^ 

tented  Knight,  but,  announcinTt^  Prince  T^h?  X; 

that  he  might  re.eiV„  the  r^waT/o    hi^lu"  """^ 
The   marshals    brought   forward    the    Dtinherited 
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Knight  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden  flight  of  steps,  which 
torrned  the  ascent  from  the  lists  to  Prince  John's 
throne.  With  a  short  eulogy  upon  his  valour,  he 
caused  to  be  delivered  to  hTlSi  the  war-horse  assigned 
as  the  prize.  The  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a 
word  in  reply  to  the  compliment  of  the  Prince,  which 

rru°  ^i.^''^^^^^®^?®^^  ''^'^^  ^  profound  obeisance. 

The  horse  was  led  into  the  lists  by  two  grooms 
richly  dressed  the  animal  itself  being  fully  ac^red 
with  the  richest  war-furniture.  Laying  onrTand 
upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  the  Disinherited 
Knight  vaulteT^at  once  upon  the  back  of  the  steed 
without  making  use  of  the  stirrup,  and,  brandishing 
alott  his  lance,  rode  twice  around  the  lists,  exhibit- 
ing the  points  and  paces  of  the  horse  with  the  skill 
ot  a  perfect  horseman. 

The  Prince  made  a  sign  with  his  truncheon,  as  the 
Knight  passed  hira  in  his  second  career  around  the 
lists.      The  Knight  turned   towards  the  throne,  and 
sinking  his  lance,  until  the  point  was  within  a  foot 
ot  the  ground,  remained   motionless,  as  if  expecting 
Johns    commands;    while    all   admired    the    sudden 
dexterity  with  which  he  instantly  reduced  his   fiery 
steed  from  a  state  of  violent  emotion  and  hiffh  ex- 
citation to  stillness.  ^ 
_   "Sir  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Prince  John    "it 
IS  now  your  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  name  the 
tair  lady,  who,  as  Queen  of  Honour  and  of  Love   is 
to  preside  over  next  day's  festival.     It  is  your  pre- 
rogative to  confer  on   whom  you   please   this  crown 
by  the  dehveij  of  which  to  the  lacfy  of  your  choice,' 
the  election  of  to-morrow's  Queen  will  be  formal  and 
complete.— Raise  your  lance." 

The  Knight  obeyed :  and  Prince  John  placed  upon 
Its  point  a  coronet  of  green  satin,  having  around  its 
edge  a  circlet  of  gold,  the  upper  edge  of  which  waa 
relieved  by  arrow-points  and  hearts  placed  inter- 
qhangeably.  ^ 
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..'^^  ?'^''lI'•^"^''^  ^"i^^^'  P^^'"&  fonvards  as  slowly 
^  he  had  hiherto  rode  swiftly  around  th«  lists,  at 
length  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in  which  the 
liacly  Kowena  was  placed. 

Cedric  the  Saxon  overjoyed  at  the  discoffiBture  of 
the  lernpkr  and  of  h,s  malev  lent  neighbC,  Front- 
de-Ba.uf,  had,  with  h.s  bodylialf  stretched  over  the 
balcony,  accompanied  the  victor  in  each  course    not 

Tm?     'k^^'  r^^'   ^"^  V'^   ^'^   ^^'^^^   ^^«rt   and 
soul       Ihe  Lady  Rowena  had  watched   the  progress 

^L  1     u  f^   with    equal    attention,    though    wlSiout 
openly  betraying  the  same  intense  interest. 
r.;f^''f    .1  ^''2"P'  stationed   under   the  gallery  occu- 
pied  by  the  Saxons,  had  shown   no   less   interest   in 
the  tate  of  the  day. 

"Father  Abraham!"  said  Isaac  of  York,  when 
!;^l  ,  \?Tu^  was  run,  "how  fiercely  that  Gentile 
rides !  Ah  the  good  horse  that  was  brought  aU  the 
long  way  from  Barbary,i  he  takes  no  mSre  care  of 
nim  than  it  he  were  a  wild  ass's  colt." 

c   '\    J't   "'^^'^    ^^^   ?'P   P^^'^^n   and   limbs,  father," 
said    Rebecca,    "m    doing    such    a    dreadful    battb, 

armour."'"'"'""  ^""P^'''"^   ^^   '^""'^   ^'''   ^^"^^   ^^^ 

"Child!"  replied   Isaac,   somewhat   heated,   "thou 

knowest  not  what  thou  speakest-His  neck  and  limbs 

are  his  o\yn,  but  his  horse  and  armour  belong  to 

Holy  Jacob !  what  was  I  about  to  say  :-Nevertheless, 
It  IS  a  good  youth-See,  Rebecca!  see,  he  is  again 
about  to  go  up  to  battle  agmnst  the  Philistine-Pray, 
child-pray  for  the  safety  of  the  good  youth,-and  of 
the  speedy  horse,  and  the  rich  armour.-God  of  my 
oti'Tu  ^t?,.a?'"\  exclaimed.,  "he  hath  conquered, 
and  the  Philistine  hath  fallen  before  his  lance,-even 

Amontes,    fell    before    the^  sword   of   our    fathers  !— 
horslr^''^''  '"  '^^  °°''^  of  Africa,  famed  for  its  splendid  Arabian 
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Surely  he  shall  take  their  gold  .1  their  silver,  and 
their  war-horses,  and  their  ar  ir  of  brass  and  of 
steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a  apu 

The    same    anxiety    did    th.     worthy   Jew    display 
during  every  course  that  was  run.  ^ 

The  champion  of  the  day  remained  staUonary  for 
more  than  a  minuke;  and  then,  gradually  iiSd  Jrace- 
fully  sudving  tho  point  or  his  lance,  ho  deposited  the 
coronet  which  it  supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair 
Kowena.  riio  trumpets  instantly  sounded,  while  the 
heralds  proclannod  the  Lady  Rowena  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  ot  Love  for  the  ensuing  day.  menacing 
with  suitable  penalties  those  who  should  l)S*di^ 
obedient  to  her  authority. 


VIIL— The  Gratitude  of  Rebecca 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  the  village  of 
Ashby,  or  rather  to  a  country  house  in  its  vicinity  be- 
^mging  to  a  wealthy  Lsr.telite,  with  whom  IsITac,  his 
dauglitor,  and  rutinuo,  hud  taken  up  their  quarters 

In  an  apartment,  suiall  imlced  but  richly  furnished 
with   decorations   of  an   Oriemal    taste,   Rebecca   was 
seated    on    a   heap    of   embroidered    cushions,    which 
piled    along    a    low    platform    that    sim-ounded    the 
chamber,  served  instead  of  chairs  and  stools 

The  evening  wjis  now  becoming  dark,  when  a 
Jewish  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  placed 
upon  tlie  table  two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed 
OIL  At  the  same  timo  the  servant  informed  Isaac 
that  a  Nazarene  (so  fchev  termed  Christians,  while 
conversing  among  themseivos)  desired  to  speak  with 
Jiim.  Lsaac,  saying  hnstily  to  his  daughter,  "Re- 
becca, ved  thyself,"  commanded  the  stronger  to  be 
uamitted.  * 

^   "Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York?"  said  Gurth 
in  opxon,  * 
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;;  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,"  answered  Giirth. 

tor  witham  knowing  thine,  how  can  I  liold  inter- 
course with  thee  ? "  inier- 

"  Easily."  answered  Gurth ;  "  I,  being  to  pay  money 
nust   kno-v  that   I    deliver  it   to   th?    rigL^perso/' 
thou,  who  art  to  re(.rivc   ir,  will  not,  I  thinr  care' 
very  greatly  by  whose  hai.ds  it  is  delivered/'      ' 

un     said  the  Jew,  "  you  are  come  to  pay  moneys  ? 
That  altereth  our  relation  to  each  other.^  A^Vom 
whom  dost  thou  bring  it?" 
';fi-o"»     the     Disinherited     Knight,"    said     Gurth 
yictor  m  this  day's  tournament.  ^It  is  the  price  of 
tl^   armour   supplied   to   him    by   Kirjath   Jafram   of 
Leicester,  on  thy  recommendation,     f  he  steed  is  re- 
stored  to  thy  stablo.     I  desire  to  know  the  amoun 
of  the  sum  which  I  am  to  pay  for  the  anuour^ 

with    fnvL      ''u  r  ^''^'^  >'°"*^'"   e^^I^i"'ed  Isaac, 
with    joyiul    exultation.      "A    cup    of    winp    ^v,')!    A^ 

swineherd    a   richer   .Iraiight   than  Gurth    iad   ever 

W  W-th„',',t''  'T  '"  ,"•'  ■"™<'y."  continued 
Isaac,     nast  thou  brought  with  thee?" 

^nll  '.  """"?  ^^''^  ^  '  ''^'"^l^t  with  me?"  said  the 
Saxon  'even  but  a  small  sum;  something  in  hand 
the  wjulst.  What,  Isaac!  thou  must  befr  a  con- 
science, though  it  bo  a  Jewish  one  "  ^ 

steed^^'^wr;:  t"^  ^'''^'''  "  ^^\y  "^^'^^^  ^««  ^^'0°  goo  Jy 

£tfort=tnn.f.tif-'?<:„^t'r 

Gur^^   '"'''^''  ^""^  ^^'^"'^^  ^^"  ^^^^^    already."  said 

"Ah!   that   was  wrong."  said   the  Jew    "thaf   ^roo 

the  part  of  a  fool,     n!'  ChriatiTs  W^  coufd  bu^ 
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so  many  horres  and  armour;  no  Jew  oxoopt  myself 


readily. 

"Well  then,"  said  Isaac,  "if  I  should  aav  thtit  T 
would  take  eighty  zeechins  for  the  good  s'Ld  and 
the  rich  armour,  which  leaves  me  not  a  guilder's 
profit,  have  you  money  to  pay  me  ? "  &""«ers 

was  mor/'r„r''*  u'^'^v!  '^^"^'^  '^^  «"»«  demanded 
wL  reasonable  than  he  expected,  "and  it  will 

leave    my    master   nigh  penniless       Nevertheless    if 
such  b.  your    east  offer,  f  must  be  contlnt/'       ''    '^ 

•^  Ah  .    eilh^fl     '""k-'"'  ^^^^^'  °^  ™«'"  «^id  the  Jew. 

Ah !  eighty  zecchins  is  too  little  It  leaveth  no 
profit  for  the  usages  of  the  money ;  and  besides  th« 
fnclme""   "^^  '^^^  ^"^^^^^   wrong  l':?:f/Vy.: 

"And  I  say,"  replied  Gurth.  "  h>-  is  sound  winri 
and  h„,b;  and  you  may  .oe  him  .ow  in  your 'stISe 

enoui  Z'  "r  '^^^  "^"^^'  i^'^'  seventy^zecchins  is 
enough  for  the  armour,  and  I  hope  a  Christian's 
word  is  as  good  as  a  Jew's.  If  you  will  not  S« 
seventy.  I  will  carry  this  bag  "-anf  he  shook  it  tni 
the  contents  jingiecL<  back^to  my  m"  " 

ine  sh^els—the  ..ghty  zecchins,  and  thou  shalt  see 
I  wm  consider  thee  liberally." 

Gurth  at  length  complied;   and  telling  out  eialitv 
zecchins   upon   the   tabfe,   the  Jew  dSred   out  to 
him  an  acouittance  for  the  horse  and  suit  of  armoui 
The  Jews  liand  trembled  for  joy  as  ho  wmpDed  nn 

ot'wth"m,V".^^V^'^^^^^      '""^  lastle'Te'tolS 
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reasonable  security ■■''~H„7X'"r'''"'  '-"j  th 
pause,  and  Gurih  tad  eood  hZth.t.h  !""?"';""•' 
pieces  „,ight.  escape  thi  fet  Zh  tM^J^s  "C 

for  thyself—-"  •>^"'""*~°"''  dt*emst  somethiDg 

chime  was  f  .if  ani 'true\h«  ?P' •'^  *"'',  '''"^rthi 
coinejl,  and  a  grain  Itove  wi/r  TsaP^"P',."**'^ 
find  in  his  heart  to  part  withr  .     if  '"""'  """ 

a  l^g'h";  afr?ep^'j.!l  ^"^  '"^  -"-'  Wroach  to 

tol7o™r  so^eaTZlJ^^t'/  th» 'V  \h'  T'  J™' 
tance    and  put  it  u4r  h^^  c'araddW   %\Tl} 

■"Ourf^  '•''r«™»t  without  e'^lj^J'^'  "f  -"0. 
.  trurth  had  descended  the  <itnir  l^Ti,  ■' '• 
.e  dark  ante-ehamber  o^frirli^n^S  """.'"<» 
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beckoned  him  into  a  side  apartment.  Gurth  had 
some  reluctanoo  to  obey  the  summons.  Neverthe- 
less, aftor^momeiit's  pause,  hi;  followed  her  into  the 
apartment  wliich  she  indicated,  where  he  found,  to  his 
joyful  surpriso,  that  his  fair  guide  was  the  beautiful 
Jewess  whom  ho  had  seen  at  the  tournament,  and  & 
short  time  in  her  father's  apartmunt. 

She  askud  him  the  particulars  of  his  transaction 
with  Isaac,  which  ho  detailed  accurately.        ""^ 

"  My  father  did  but  jest  with  thee,  good  fellow," 
said  Rebecca ;  "  ho  owes  thy  master  deeper  kindness 
than  these  arms  and  steea  could  pay,  were  their 
value  tenfold.  What  sum  didst  thou  pay  my  father 
even  now  ? " 

"Eighty  zecchins,"  said  Gurih,  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"In  this  purse,"  said  Rebecca,  "thou  wilt  find  a 
hundred.  Restore  to  thy  master  that  which  is  his 
due,  and  enrich  thyself  with  the  remainder.  Haste 
— begone — stay  not  to  render  thanks!  and  beware 
how  you  pass  through  this  crowded  town,  where  thou 
may'st  easily  lose  both  thy  burden  and  thy  life. 
Reuben,"  she  added,  clapping  her  hands  together, 
"li^ht  forth  this  stranger,  and  fail  not  to  draw  lock 
and  bar  behind  hi'u." 

"By  St.  Dunstan,"  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled  up 
the  dark  avenue,  "  this  is  no  Jewess,  but  an  angel 
from  heaven !  Ten  zecchins  from  my  brave  young 
master — twenty  from  this  pearl  of  Zion.  Oh,  happy 
day !  Such  another,  Gurth,  will  redeem  thy  bondage, 
and  make  thee  a  brother  as  free  of  thy  guild  as  the 
best.  And  then  do  I  lay  down  my  swineherd's  born 
and  staff,  and  take  the  freeman's  sword  and  buckler, 
and  follow  my  young  master  to  the  death,  without 
hiding  either  my  face  or  my  name." 
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IX.--Gurth  Captured  by  Outlaws. 

The -iiofituifnal    acivontures   of   (Jurth    were   not   vet 
concluded;   indeed  lie  himself  becuiiio  partly  of  timt 
mind,    when     attcr    passing    one    or    two    strajr-linir 
houses  which  stood  on   the   outskirts   of  the   v^ijn.'e 
he  tound   hnnself  in  u   deep   lane,  runnin-   l.etwtxni' 
two  banks  over-rown  with  luizel   and  holl\-.     Just  as 
he   had   attanicd    the   upper   end   of  the   lane,  where 
the  underwood  wjis   thi.^kest,  four  men  spiuu"  upon 
■him,  two  from  each  side  of  the  road,  and  seizTd  him 
;9o  last,  that  resistance  would  iiavcj  bten  now  too  late 
"Surrender  your  char-c,"  said  one   of  them;    "we 
»re  the    dohverei-s  of  the    eomnionwcalth.   who^  ease 
every  man  ot  his  burden." 

"You  should  not  ease  mo  of  mine  so  hr'htlv" 
muttered  Gurth,  "had  I  it  but  in  mv  power  to  Jve 
three  strok<"S  in  its  defenee."  " 

"We  shall    see    that    presently."   said    the   robber; 

and.  speaking   to   his   companions,  he   added,  '  BrinJ 

along    the    knave.      I   see    he    would    have   his   head 

.broken,  as  well  as  his  purse  cut.  and  so  be  ht  blood 

m  two  veins  at  once.' 

Gurth  was  hurri.d  along  agreeably  to  this  mandate, 
and  having  been  dragged  somewhat  r. .11  stilly  over  the 
bank,  found  himself  in  a  straggling  tliieket.  He  was 
compelled  to  follow  his  rough  (•ondiict<.rs  into  the  verv 
depth  ot  this  cover,  where  they  stopped  unexpectedlV 
m  an  irregular  open  spa'>(>.  Hero  his  captors  were 
joined  by  two  other  persons,  ap«»ntly  belonging  to 
the  gang.  They  had  short  swoSKr  their  sides,  and 
quarter-staves  m  their  hands,  and^ll  six  wore  visors 
which  rendered  their  occupation  a  matter  of  no 
question. 

^^What  money  hast  thou,  churl?"   said  one  of  the 
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"  Thirty  zeccbins  of  my  own  property,"  answered 
Gurth  aogg^Sly. 

"A  forfeit  — a  forfeit,"  shouted  the  robbers;  "a 
Saxon  hath  thirty  zecchins,  and  returns  sober  from  a 
village ! " 

" I^oarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom."  said  Gurth. 

"Thou  art  an  ass,"  replied  one  of  the  thieves' 
'three  quarts  of  double  ale  had  rendered  thee  as 
free  as  thy  master,  ay,  and  freer  too,  if  he  be  a 
Saxon,  like  thyself." 

"A  sad  truth,"  replied  Gurth;  "but  if  these  same 
thirty  zecchins  will  buy  my  freedom  from  you,  un- 
loose mv  hands  and  I  will  pay  them  to  you." 

"  Hold,"  said  one  who  seemed  to  exercise  some 
authority  over  the  others;  "this  bag  Ivhich  thou 
bearest,  as  I  can  feel  through  thy  cloak,  contams 
more  coin  than  thou  hast  told  us  of" 

"  It  is  the  good  knight  my  master's,"  answered 
Gurth,  "of  which,  assuredly,  I  would  not  have 
spoken  a  word,  had  youT)een  satisfied  with  working 
your  will  upon  mine  own  property." 

"Thou  art  an  honest 'fellow,"  replied  the  robber,  "I 
warrant  thee.  Meantime  render  up  thy  trust  for  the 
time."  So  saying,  he  took  from  Gurth's  breast  the 
large  leathern  pouch,  in  which  the  purse  given  him 
by  Rebecca  was  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
zecchins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation  "  Who 
is  thy  master  ?  " 

"  the  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Whose  good  lance,"  replied  the  robber,  "  won  the 
prize  in  to-day's  tourney!  What  is  his  name  and 
lineage  ? " 

"It  IS  his  pleasure,"  answered  Gurth,  "that  they 
be  concealed ;  and  from  me,  assuredly,  you  will  learn 
nought  of  them." 

"  What  is  thine  own  name  and  lineage?" 
"To    tell    that,"   said    Gurth,   "might   reveal   mv 
master's.'-  "^ 
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"  Thou  art  a  saucy  groom,"  said  the  robber.  "How 
comes  thy  master  by  this  gold?" 

"By   his  good    lance,"   answered    Gurth.      "These 
bags  contam   the  ransom  of  four  good   horses,  and 
four  good  suits  of  armour." 
"  How  much  is  there  ? "  demanded  the  robber. 
"  Two  hundred  zecchins." 

"Only  two    hundred   zecchins]"  said   the  bandit: 
"your  master  has  dealt  liberally  by  the  vanquished 
and  put  them  to  a  cheap  ransom.     Name  those  who 
paid  the  gold." 
Gurth  did  so. 

"The  armour  and  horse  of  the  Temjjlar  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert— at  what  ransom  were  they  held? 
Thou  seesfthou  canst  not  deceive  me." 

"My  master,"  replied  Gurth,  "will  take  nought 
from  ^the  Templar  save  his  life's  blood.  They  are 
on  tertas  of  mortal  defiance,  and  cannot  hold  cour- 
teous intercourse  together.!' 

"Indeed  ! "  repeated  the  robber,  and  paused  after 
he  had  said  the  word.  "  And  what  wert  thou  now 
doing  at  Ashby  with  such  a  Charge  in  thy  custody  ? " 
"I  went  thither  to  render  to  Isaac  the  Jew  of 
York,"  replied  Giirth,  "  the  price  of  a  suit  of  armour 
with  which  he  fitted  my  master  for  this  tournament." 

"And  how  much  didst  thou  pay  to  Isaac?  Me- 
thml^to  judge  by  weight,  there  is  still  two  hundred 
zelchilli  m  that  pouch." 

''I  paid  to  Isaac,"  said  the  Saxon,  ''eighty  zec- 
chins, and  he  restored  me  a  hundred  in  lieu  thereof" 

"  How !  what ! "  exclaimed  all  the  robbers  at  once  • 
ydarest  thou  trifle  with  us,  that  thou  tellest  such 
imgjaliftble  lies?" 

•^What  I  tell  you,"  said  Gnrth,  "is  as  true  as  the 
naoon  is  in  heaven.  You  will  find  the  just  sum  in  a 
sUken  purse  within  the  leathern  pouch,  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  gold." 

"Bethmk   thee,  man,"  said    the    Captain;    "thou 
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speakest  of  a  Jew— of  an  Israelite,  as  unapt  to  restore 
gold  as  the  dry  sand  of  his  deserts  to  return  the  cup 
of  water  which  the  pilgrim  spills  upon  them."  ^ 

^fJu  V®  -°^  V^""^^  "^^""^y  i°  them,"  said  another 
of  he  baaiUtti,  "than  in  an  unbribed  sheriffs  officer?' 

It  IS  however,  as  I  say."  said  Gurth. 

fcstnke  a  light  instantly,"  said  the  Captain:  "I  will 
examine  this  said  purse;  and  if  it  be  L  the  felW 
says,  the  Jew;s  bounty  is  little  less  miratt^ous  than 
the^stream  which  reljsjred  his  fathers  in^  wilder! 

A  light  was  procured  accordingly,  and  the  robber 
proceeaed  to  exa.nine  the  purse.  Yhe  othe«  crowdS 
around  hi.n,  and  even  two  who  had  hold  of  gSS 
relaxed  their  grasp  while  they  stretched  the  r  nec£ 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  searcL.  Availing  himself  of 
their  negigence.  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength 
and  activity  Gurth  shook  himself  free  of  their  ffi 
and  might  have  escaped  could  he  have  resolved  to 
rZnlrTPf  P-P-t^l>-hind  him.  Hrwrenched 
a  quarter-staff  from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down 
the  Captain,  and  had  well-nigh  repossessed  hTmselfTf 
the  pouch  and  treasure.     The  thieves,  however   Lrl 

Shalt  know  thy  fate  instantly.  First  let  us  sneak  nf 
thy  master;  the  knight's  matter  must  L  beWtht 
squire^,  according,  to  the  due  order  of  chifalr^  St^d 
thou  fast  m  meantime;  if  thou  stir  a^in   tC 

Shalt  have  that  will  make  thee  quiet  foTthy  Hfe 
Comrades!"  he  then  said,  addressing  his  ganr^'this 
purse  IS  embroidered  with  Hebrew  charactSf  and  I 
well  believe  the  yeoman's  tale  is  true.  The  emut 
knight,  his  master,  must  pass  us  toll-free.  He  i?^ 
like  ourselves  for  us  to  male  booty  of  him,  sSce  do^ 
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should  not  worry  dogs  where  wolves  and  foxes  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance." 

"Like  us?"  answered  one  of  the  gang;  "I  should 
hke  to  hear  how  that  is  made  good." 

"Why,  thou  fool,"  answered  the  Captain,  "is  he 
not  poor  and  disinherited  as  we  are?  Doth  he  not 
win  his  substance  at  the  sword's  point  as  we  do? 
Hath  he  not  beaten  Front-de-Bauf  and  Malvoisin 
even  as  we  would  beat  them  if  we  could?  Is  he 
not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  whom  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fear? 
And  were  all  this  otherwise,  wouldst  thou  have  us 
show  a  worse  conf^ience  than  an  unbeliever,  a 
Hebrew  Jew?" 

"Nay,  that  were  a  shame,"  muttered  the  other 
fellow;  "and  yet  when  I  served  in  the  band  of  stout 
old  Crandelyn,  we  had  no  such  scruples  of  conscience. 
And  this  msolent  peasant— he  too,  I  warrant  me  is 
to  be  dismissed  "catheless?"  ' 

"Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him,"  replied  the  Cap- 
taia  "Here,  fellow,"  continued  he,  addressing  Gurth 
"canst  thou  use  the  staff  that  thou  starts  to  it  so 
readily  ? " 

"  I  think,"  said  Gurth,  «  thou  shouldst  be  best  able 
to  reply  to  that  question." 

"Nay,  by  my  troth,  thou  gavest  me  a  round 
knock,  replied  the  Captain;  "do  as  much  for  this 
fellow,  and  thou  shalt  pass  scot-free ;  and  if  thou  dost 
not— why,  by  my  faith,  as  thou  art  such  a  sturdy 
knave,  I  think  I  must  pay  thy  ransom  myself.  Take 
thy  staff,  Miller,"  he  added,  "and  keep  thy  head;  and 
do  vou  others  let  the  fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff 
—there  is  light  enough  to  lay  on  load  by." 

The  two  champions  being  alike  armed  with  quarter- 
staves,  stepped  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  open 
space,  m  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  moon- 
light;  the  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing,  and 
crying  to  their  comrade,  "  Miller !  beware  thy  toll-dish." 
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V'l  u'^lt^'  '"''•.^h^  ''^^''''  ^^°^'  ^«Wing  h's  quarter- 
staff  by  the  middle,  and  making  it  flourish  round  his 
head,  exclaimed  boastfully — 

"Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest:  thou  shalt  feel 
the  strength  of  a  miller's  thumb ! " 

"If  thou    be'st  a   miller,"  answered  Gurth,   "thou 

defiance^'     *  '  ^"""^  ^'  "^  *  ^"""^  '"'^°'  ^'^  ^^^^ 

So  saying,  the  two  champions  closed  together,  and 
for  a  few  mmutes  they  displayed  great  equality  in 
strength  courage,  and  skill,  interggpting  and  return- 
ing the  blows  of  their  adversary  with  the  most  rapid 
dextgrity.  ^ 

Long  they  fought  equally,  until  the  Miller  began  to 
lose  temper  at  finding  himself  so  stoutly  opposed,  and 
at  hearing  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  who.  as 
usual  m  such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.      This  was 
not  a  state  of  mmd  favourable  to  the  noble  game  of 
quarter-staff,  m  which  the  utmost  coolness  is  reouisite  • 
and  It  gave  Gurth,   whose    temper  was   steady,  the 
opportunity  of  accmjring  a  decided  advantage  in  avail- 
mg  himself  of  which  he  displayed  great  mastery. 
^    Ihus  did  he  maintain  the  defgiisive,  until,  observ- 
ing his  antaoronist  to  lose  wind,  he  darted   the  staff 
at  his  face  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  full  swing 
e  f?®  J^eapon  struck   his  opponent  on  the  left  side 
ot  the  head,  who  instantly  measured  his  length  upon 
the  greensward.  °        ^ 

"Well  and  veomanly  done!"  shouted  the  robuers; 
fair  play  and   Old  England  for  ever!     The  Saxon 
hath  saved   both  his  purse   and  his    hide,  and   the 
Miller  has  met  his  match." 

"Thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  my  friend."  said  the 
Oaptain,  addressing  Gurth.  "and  I  will  cause  two  of 
my  comrades  to  guide  thee  by  the  best  way  to  thy 
masters  pavilion,  and  to  guard  thee  from  night- 
walkers  that  might  have  less  tender  consciences  than 
oura    Take  heed,  however,"  he  added  sternly  "re- 
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member  thou  hast  refused  to  tell  thy  name;  ask  not 
atter  ours,  nor  endeavour  to  discover  who  or  what 
we  are." 

The  thieves  guided  him  straight  forward  to  the  top 
ot  a  little  eminence,  whence  he  could  see.  spread 
beneath  him  in"the  moonhght,  the  palisades  of  the 
lists,  and  the  glimmering  pavilions  pitcM  at  either 
end  with  the  pennons  which  adorned  them  fluttering 
in  the  moonbeams.  " 

Here  the  thieves  stopt.  "We  go  with  you  no  far- 
ther, said  they;  ««it  were  not  safe  that  we  should 
ao  so.  Kemember  the  warning  you  have  received- 
keep  secret  what  has  this  night  befallen  you,  and  vou 
will  have  no  roon  to  repent  it." 

"Good  night  to  you,  kind  sirs,"  said  Gurth;  "I 
shall  remember  your  orders,  and  trust  that  there  is 
t'rade"    ""^  ^  wishing  you  a  safer  and  an  honester 

X.— The  Second  Day 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  the  Avhole  plain 
was  crowded  with  horsemen,  horsewomen,  and  foot- 
passengers,  hastening  to  the  tournament ;  and  shortly 
atter,  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  Prince 
John  and  his  retinue,  attended  by  many  of  those 
knights  who  meant  to  take  share  in  the  game  as  well 
as  others  who  had  no  such  intention. 

About  the  same  tiu)e  arrived  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with 
the  Lady  Rowena,  unattended,  however,  by  Athelstane 
Ihis  baxon  lord  had  arrayed  his  tall  and  strong  person 
m  armour,  m  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  com- 
batants;  and,  considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Cedric 
had  chosen  to  enlist  himself  on  the  part  of  the  Knight 

According  to  due  fornjality,  the  heralds  proclaimed 
silence  until  the  laws  of  the  tourney  should  be  re- 
nearsed.:     These   were  calculated  in  some  degree  to 
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abato  the  dangers  of  the  day:  a  precaution  the  more 
necessary  as  the  conflict  was  to  be  maintained  with 
sharp  swords  and  pointed  lances. 

The  proclamation  having  been  made,  the  heralds 
withdrew  to  their  stations.  The  knights,  entering  at 
either  end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession,  arranged 
themselves  in  a  double  file,  precisely  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  leader  of  each  party  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  foremost  rank,  a  post  which  he  did  not  occupy 
until  each  had  carefully  arranged  the  ranks  of  his 
party,  and  stationed  every  one  in  his  place. 

As  yet  the  knights  held  their  long  lances  upright, 
their  bright  points  glancing  to  the  sun,  and  the 
streamers  with  which  they  were  decorated  fluttering 
over  the  plumage  of  the  helmets.  Thus  they  remained 
while  the  marshals  of  the  field  surveyed  their  ranks 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  lest  either  party  had  more 
or  fewer  than  the  appointed  number.  The  tale  was 
found  exactly  complete.  The  marshals  then  withdrew 
from  the  lists,  and^illiam  de  Wyvil,  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  pronounced  the' signal  yvords—Laissez  alter  f^ 
The  trumpets  sounded  as  he  spoke ;  the  spears  of  the 
champions  were  at  once  lowered  and  placed  in  their 
rests;  the  spurs  were  dashed  in^o  the  flanks  of  the 
horses ;  and  the  foremost  rank  of  either  party  rushed 
upon  eaoh  other  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  lists  with  a  shock  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  at  a  mile's  distance. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance 
of  the  second  rank  on  either  side,  which,  acting  as  a 
reserve,  now  rushed  on  to  aid  their  companions.  The 
followers  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  sliouted— "  ^a  / 
Beau-seavtl  Beau-seavt .'—For  the  Temple!  For  the 
Temple!"  The  opposite  party  shouted  in  answer— 
"  Desdichado  !  Dcsdichado  !  "  which  watchword  they 
took  from  the  motto  upon  their  leader's  shield. 
The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with 

*  Laitsez  allcr  :  let  them  go. 
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the  utmost  fury,  and  with  alternate  success,  the  tide  of 
fowi^/fr"'^  'l  ^^''  °«^  ^«^^«rd  the  southern  now 
nZtf  \^vf  °'^''^^'™  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  nnrty  pi^vailed.     Meantime  the  claL  of 

Wf^l    '  -fwi.^^'^  '^^""^^  «^  t^»«  combatants  mfxed 
tr«  ^n^  ""'^^  ^^  '^"u°^  ^^  ^'^«  trumpets,  and  drowned 

Deneath  the  feet  of  the  horsrs.    The  splendid  armour 
of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with  dust  3 

Ka'xe  ^^lir^  ^T^y ''^'^^  «^  '^^  -oS  a^d 
Dattie-axe.      The  gay  plumage,  shorn  from  the  crests 

wi'teaSl  Ind  '""^f  J''^  r^«^^--      ^11  that 
was  beautiful  and  graceful  m  the  martial  array  had 

dmppeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  o^^  cat 

culated  to  awake  terror  or  compassion.  ^ 

y^^r^JZir""  ""  '^^^^  ^^^  --  -f  the 

l,vlW-  ??'  ^'T  ^^'>hts!      Man  dies,  but  glorv 
lives!    Fight  on;  death  fs  bett  >  than  defeat!    S 

deids^'    ^''^^^'''    ^■"'*    ^'^^'    ^y^'    behold    ;?Sr 
Amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  of 
aJJ  endeavoured  to  discover  the  leaders  o   eachTand 
who,  mmghn^  m  the  thick  of  the  fight,  ercouS 
their  companions  both  by  voice  and  elaiple!     Both 

GuFlbJrf  of  tf.  %-  ."^  ^i^'L^'-^:-  "^^  ^id  «?ther  W 
truilbert  or  the  Disinherited  Knight  find  in  the  ranks 

opposed  to  them  a  champion  who^could  be  te^ed  his 

unquestioned  match.     They  repeatedly  endeal^red  to 

sm|le  out  each  other,  spurred  by  mutuarSositv 

ancT  aware  that  the  fall   of  either  leader  mS& 

considered  as  decisive^  of  victory.     Such,  bow^vlr  was 

the  crowd  and  confusion,  that,  during  the  earller'p^rt 

of  the  conflict,  their  efforts  to  meet  were  unavIiW 

and  they  were  repeatedly  separated  by  the  e^emS 

of  their  followers.'TSch  of  wLm  was  anxious^Tfn 

&o&;:Sf.  '''  -'--'''  '^ainstXTeX 
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But  when  the  field  became  tliin  by  the  numbers 
on  either  sitlo  who  had  yielded  themselves  vanquished 
or  been  otherwise  rendered  incamble  of  continuinir 
the  strife,  the  feinplar  and  the^isinheritod  Knight 
at  length  encountered  hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  fury 
that  inortal  ammosity,  joined  to  rivalry  of  honour 
could  mspire.  ' 

ir^"u/t  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherited 
A.night  had  the  worst ;  the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de- 

f  *  1-®?  ^^^  ®"®  ^'*°^'  »"^  the  ponderous  strength 
of  Athelstane  on  the  other,  bearing  down  and  dispers- 
ing those  immediately  exposed  to  ihem.  Findin*/ 
themselves  freed  from  their  immediate  antagonists  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  both  these  knights  at  the 
spme  instant,  that  they  would  render  the  most  decisive 
advantage  to  their  party,  by  aiding  the  Templar  in  his 
contest  with  his  rival.  Turning  their  horses,  therefore 
at  the  same  moment,  the  Norman  spurred  against  the 
Disinherited  Knight  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Saxon 
on  the  other. 

"Beware!  beware!  Sir  Disinherited!"  was  shouted 
so  universa  ly,  that  the  knight  became  aware  of  his 
danger;  and  striking  a  full  blow  at  the  Templar  he 
reined  back  his  steed  in  the  same  moment,  so  as  to 
escape  the  charge  of  Athelstane  and  Front-de-Bceuf. 
Ihese  knights,  therefore,  their  aim  being  thus  eluded 
rushed  from  opposite  sides  betwixt  the  object  of  their 
attack  and  the  Templar,  almost  running  their  horses 
against  each  other  ere  they  could  stop  their  career 
Recovering  their  horses,  however,  and  wheeling  them 
round,  the  whole  three  pursued  their  united  purpose 
of  bearing  to  the  earth  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Nothing  could  have  saved  him  except  tke  remark- 
able strength  and  activity  of  the  noble  horse  which 
he  had  won  on  the  pr^cfiding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse  of 
«ois-0ruilbert  was  wounded,  and  those  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf  and  Athelstane  were  both  tired  with  the  weight 
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of  their  gigantic  masters,  and  with  the  precedine  exer- 
tions of  the  day. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applause  of 
his  dexteritv,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last  be 
overpowered;  and  the  nobles  around  Prince  John 
implored  hira  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his 
warder,*  and  to  save  so  brave  a  knight  from  the  dis- 
grace of  bemg  overcome  bv  odds. 

T  l^^^  \^^  ^^®  ^'^^^^  ^^  heaven!"  answered  Prince 
John;  "this  same  springal,  who  conceals  his  name 
and  despises  our  proffered  hospitality,  has  already 
gained  one  prize,  and  may  now  aftbrd  to  let  others 
have  their  turn."  As  he  spoke  thus,  an  unexpected 
mcident  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

There  was  among  the    racks  of  the    Disinherited 
Knight  a  champion  in  black  armour,  mounted  on  a 
black  horse,  large  of  size,  tall,  and  to  all  appearance 
powerful  and  strong;  like  the  rider  by  whom  he  was 
mounted       1  his  knight,  who  bore  on  his  shield  no 
device  of  anv  kind,  had  hitherto  evinced  very  little 
mterest  m  the  event  of  the  fight,  beating  off  with 
seeming  ease  those  combatants  who  attacked  him,  but 
neither  pursumg  his  advantages  nor  himself  assailing 
any  one       In  short,  he  had  hitherto  acted  the  part 
rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in  the  tourna- 
ment, a  circumstance  which  procured  him  amon*'  the 
spectators   the   name   of  Le   Noir  Fainea-nt,  o?  the 
Black  Sluggard. 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his 
amyiy  when  he  discovered  the  leader  of  his  party 
so  hard  bested ;  for  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  came 
to  his  assistance  like  a  thunderbolt,  exclaiming  in  a 
voice  like  a  trumpet-call,  "  Desdichado,  to  the  rescue  i" 
It  was  hi^h  time ;  for,  while  the  Disinherited  Kniirht 
was  i)ressmg  upon  the  Templar,  Front-de-Boeuf  had 
got  nigh  to  him  with  his  uplifted  sAvord ;  but  ere  the 
blow  could  descend,  the  Sable  Knight  dealt  a  stroke 

*  Warder:  truncheon. 
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with  the  srirruD   iram  V.  ?         "^''^'  ^'"cuinbered 

he  had  been  hv  ,i,^f    f  I^     •  ''""Seroius  situation  than 

inoludin,  coo" Uf  ;ar3,  S  CThe'lL^if^ 
armour,  had  died  nnn..  n,«  «  iV         -^    ^  "®^^  ^^  "is 

were  desperately  3„«  four  •rfivrr''j  "'  """''y 
reeoverei  Sevial  ."ore  were  cL  fed  foi^^v  ™™i 
those  who  oscam.rf    1,bo,   „     ■  ,     .     °  '""^  "'"  ^  ""d 

mentioned  in  ?hf "d  rrcoJdsts  'he  PS 'L'^  ^'^^^ 
passage  of  arms  of  Ashby."  '^    ™  ""*  J^^"" 
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It  beinj?  now  the  duty  of  Prince  John  to  name  the 
kniglit  who  had  done  best,  he  dotermhicd  that  the 
honour  of  the  (hiy  remained  with  the  knight  whom  the 
popular  voice  hud  termed  Le  yolr  Faiveovf.  It  was 
j)omted  out  to  tlio  Prince  that  the  victory  had  been 
m  fact  won  by  the  Disinlieritod  Knight,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  had  overcome  six  champions  with 
his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally  unhorsed  and  struck 
down  the  leader  of  the  opposite  partv.  But  Prince 
John  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Disinherited  Knight  and  his  party  had  lost  the 
day  but  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Black  Armour,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  persisted 
in  awarding  the  prize. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  however,  the  knight 
thus  preferred  was  nowhere  t(»  be  found.  He  had  left 
the  lists  immediately  when  the  confliet  ceased,  and 
had  been  observed  by  some  spectators  to  move  down 
one  of  the  forest  glades  with  the  same  slow  pace  which 
had  procured  him  the  epkl/et  of  the  Black  Sluggard. 
After  1.')  had  been  summoned  twice  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  proclamation  of  the  heralds,  it  became 
necessary  to  name  another  to  receive  the  honours 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Prince  John  had 
now  no  further  excuse  for  resisting  the  claim  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight,  whom,  therefore,  he  named  the 
champion  of  the  day. 

Through  a  field  slippery  with  Meed,  and  encumbered 
with  broken  armour  and  the  bcdies  of  slain  and 
wounded  horses,  the  marshals  of  the  lists  again  con- 
ducted the  victor  to  the  foot  of  Prince  John's  throne 

"  Disinherited  Knicrht,"  said  Prince  John,  "  since  by 
that  title  only  you  will  consent  to  be  known  to  us.  we  a 
second  time  award  to  you  the  honours  of  this  tourna- 
ment, and  announce  to  you  vour  right  to  claim  and 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty  the  chaplet  of  honour  which  your  valour  has 
justly  deserved. 
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The  knight  bowed  low  and  gracefully,  but  returned 
no  answer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  marf^i.-ls  conducted 
the  Disinherited  Knight  across  th.  ui  to  the  foot 
of  that  throne  of  honour  which  wa  o^ruiied  by  the 
Lady  Rowena.  '' 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  thror.-:  il.c,  ot  ampion  was 
made  to  kneel  down.  Rowena,  d.scev.fri'  from  her 
station  with  a  graceful  and  dignil^  ^  ,;i..  was  ab'>'it 
to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  h(l<'  .r,  i^  v.,  ,  ^^ 
the  helmet  of  the  champion,  whtu  tlio  nn-  ',als  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice— 

••It  must  not  be  thus;  his  head  ra 'st  bt  o.  ;«" 

When  the  helmet  was  removed,  the  weli-fomiod  yet 
sunburnt  features  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-tive  were 
seen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short  ftiir  hair.  His  coun- 
tenance was  as  pale  as  death,  and  marked  in  one  or 
two  placfts  with  streaks  of  blood. 

Rowena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  she  uttered 
a  famt  shriek  ;  hut  at  once  summoning  up  the  energy 
of  her  disposition,  she  placed  upon  the  drooping  head 
of  the  victor  the  splendid  chaplet  which  was  the 
destined  reward  of  the  day,  and  pronounced,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  tone,  these  words — 

"  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet.  Sir  Knight,  as  the 
DQeed  ot  valour  assigned  to  this  day's  victor."  And 
then  firmly  added,  "  And  upon  brows  more  worthy 
could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never  be  placed." 

The  knight  stooped  his  head,  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  sovereign  by  whom  his  valour  had  been 
rewarded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  farther  forward,  lav 
prostrate  at  h?r  feet.  ^ 

There  was  a  general  consternation.  Cedric,  who  had 
been  struck  mute  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his 
banished  son,  now  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  separate 
him  from  Rowena.  But  this  had  been  already  a!ccom- 
phshed  by  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who,  guessing  the 
cause  of  Ivanhoe's  swoon,  had  hastened  to  undo  his 
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armour,  and  found  that  tho  head  of  a  lance  had  pene- 
trated his  breast-plttio,  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his 
sida 

XI.— Archery  in  the  Olden  Time 

The  sound  of  tho  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  spec- 
tators who  had  already  begun  to  leave  the  field ;  and 
proclujnation  was  made  that  Prince  John  was  pleased 
to  appoint  the  yeomen,  before  leaving  the  ground, 
presently  to  execute  the  competition  of  archery  in- 
tended for  the  morrow. 

The  list  of  competitors  for  silvan  fanie  amounted  to 
eight.  Prince  John  stepped  from  his  royal  sea^  to  view 
more  nearly  the  persons  of  these  chosen  yeoinen,  seve- 
ral of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery.  Having  sati.sfiod  his 
curiosity  by  this  Mivestigut  on,  he  looked  for  tho  object 
of  his  resentment,  whom  ho  observed  standing  on  the 
same  snot,  and  with  the  jsume  composed  countenance 
which  he  had  exhijijtcd  upon  the  preceding  day. 

"  Fellow,"  said  Trince  John,  "  I  guessed  by  thy  in- 
solent babble  thou  Avert  no  true  lover  of  the  long-bow, 
and  I  see  thou  dan  ^t  not  adventure  thy  skill  amonf' 
such  merry-men  as  stand  yonder." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  the  woodsman,  "  if  these  yeo- 
men aiul  I  ;,re  used  to  shoot  at  the  same  marks; 
and,  n.oreover,  I  know  not  how  ymr  Grace  mi<,dit 
reSish  the  winning  of  a  third  prize  by  one  who  has 
unwittingly  fallen  under  your  displeasure." 

Prince  John  coloured  as  he  put  the  question,  "  Whut 
is  thv  name,  yeoman  ? "' 

"tocksley,"  answered  the  y  com  An. 

"Tlien  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John,  "thou  -ball 
shoot  in  thy  turn,  when  ther-  yeomen  have  dispiuyed 
their  skill.  If  thou  carriest  the  prize,  I  will  add  to  it 
twenty  nobles ;  if  thou  refusest  my  fair  proff.  r  the 
Provost  1  of  the  lists  shall  ■  ut  thy  bowstring,  break 
■  Provott:  oilicer  c£  the  sports. 
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thy  bow  and  arrows,  and  expel  thee  from  the  presence 
as  a  fiiint-hoarted  craven." 

"  This  is  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud  Prince," 
said  the  yeoman.  "  Nevertheless  I  will  obey  your 
pleasure." 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern 
avenue  which  led  to  the  lists. 

One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered 
their  shafts  yeoraanlike  and  bravely.  Of  the  ten  shafts 
which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  inner  ring  were 
shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of  Malvoisin, 
who  was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

"Now,  Locksloy,"  said  Prince  John  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "wilt  thou  try  conclusions  with  Hubert?" 

"  Sith  ^  it  bo  no  better,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  con- 
tent to  try  my  fortune ;  on  condition  that  when  I  have 
shot  two  shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  shall 
be  bound  to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose." 

"That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "and  it 
shall  not  be  refused  thee. — If  thou  dost  beat  this 
braggart,   Hubert,   I   will    till   the 


bugle  with 


silver 


pennies  for  thee." 

"  A  man  can  do  but  his  best,"  answered  Hubert ; 
"  but  mv  gnmdsiro  drew  a  m)od  long-bow  at  Hastinsfs, 
and  I  trust  not  to  disiiouour  his  memory.' 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh 
one  of  the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert  took 
his  aim  with  great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the 
distance  with  his  eye,  while  he  hold  in  his  hand  his 
bended  bow.  with  the  arrow  placed  on  the  string.  At 
length  he  m  ide  a  step  forward,  ami  raising  the  bow 
at  the  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre  or 
grasping-place  was  nigh  level  with  his  face,  he  drew 
his  bowstring  to  his  ear.  The  arrow  whistled  through 
the  air,  and  lighted  within  the  inner  ring  of  the 
target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

"  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,"  said 

>  Sith:  since. 
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his  antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a 
better  shot." 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to 
pause  upon  liis  aim,  Locksley  stent  to  the  appointed 
station,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance 
as  if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was 
speaking  almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the 
bowstring,  yet  it  alighted  in  the  target  two  inches 
nearer  to  the  white  spot  which  marked  the  centre 
than  that  of  Hubert. 

"  By  the  light  of  heaven ! "  said  Prince  John  tjo 
Hubert,  "  an  ^  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to  over- 
come thee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows ! " 

"  An  your  highness  were  to  hang  me,"  said  Hubert, 
"  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my  grand- 
sire  drew  a  good  bow " 

"  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  gene- 
ration!" interrupted  John;  "shoot,  l.nave,  and  shoot 
thy  best,  or  it  snail  be  the  worse  for  thee!" 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and 
making  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very  light  air  of 
wind,  wliich  had  just  arisen,  shot  so  successfully  that 
his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  target. 

"  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,"  said  the 
Prince  with  an  insulting  smile. 

"  I  Avill  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,"  replied 
Locksley. 

And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  pre- 
caution than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  of  his 
competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers. 

"  And  now,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  will  crave  your 
Grace's  permission  to  plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in 
the  North  Country :  and  welcome  every  brave  yeoman 
who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it." 

Ho  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  "  Let  your 
guards  attend  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you  please — I  go  but 
to  cut  a  rod  from  the  next  willow-bush." 

»  An:  if. 
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Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow 
wand  about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and 
rather  thicker  than  a  man's  tnumb.  He  began  to 
peel  this,  observing  that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to 
shoot  at  a  target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been  used, 
was  to  put  shame  upon  his  skill.  "  For  his  own  part," 
he  said,  "and  in  the  land  where  he  was  bred,  men 
would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  King  Arthur's 
round-table,  which  held  sixty  knights  around  it.  A 
child  of  f=even  years  old,"  he  said,  "  might  hit  yonder 
target  with  a  headless  shaft ;  but,"  added  he,  walking 
deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  lists,  and  sticking 
the  willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  "  he  that  hits 
that  rod  at  five-score  yards,  I  call  him  an  archer  fit 
to  bear  both  bow  and  quiver  before  a  king." 

"  My  grandsire,"  said  Hubert,  '*  drew  a  good  bow  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark 
in  his  life — and  neither  will  I.  If  this  yeoman  can 
cleave  that  rod,  I  give  him  the  bucklers — or  rather,  I 
yield  to  the  devil  that  is  in  his  jerkin,^  and  not  to 
anv  human  skill;  a  man  can  but  do  his  best,  and  I 
will  not  shoot  where  I  am  sure  to  miss.  I  might 
as  well  shoot  at  a  sunbeam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white 
streak  which  I  can  hardly  see." 

"Cowardly  dog!"  said  Prince  John.— " Sirrah » 
Locksley,  do  thou  shoot;  but  if  thou  hittest  such  a 
mark,  I  will  say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did  so. 
Howe'er  it  be,  thou  shalt  not  crow  over  us  wit  a  a 
mere  show  of  superior  skill." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,"  answered 
Locksley;  "no  man  can  do  more." 

So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  looked  with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and 
changed  the  string,  which  he  thought  was  no  longer 
truly  round,  having  been  a  little  frayed  by  the  two 
former  shots.      He    then    took    his  aim  with   some 

'  Jerkin :  short  outer  coat. 
'  Sirrah:  fellow. 
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deliberation,  and  the  multitude  awaited  the  event  in 
breathless  silence.  Tlie  archer  vindicated  their  opinion 
of  his  skill :  his  arrow  split  the  willow  rod  against 
which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubilee  of  acclamations 
followed ;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admiration  of 
Locksley's  skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his  dislike  to  his 
person.  "  These  twenty  nobles,"  he  said,  "  which,  with 
the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine  own ;  we 
will  make  thein  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and 
service  with  us  as  a  yeoman  of  our  body-guard,  and 
be  near  to  our  person.  For  never  did  so  strong  a 
hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so  true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,"  said  Locksley ;  "  but  I 
have  vowed,  that  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be 
with  your  royal  brother.  King  Richard.  These  twenty 
nobles  I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as 
brave  a  bow  as  his  grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had 
his  modesty  not  refused  the  trial,  he  would  have  hit 
the  wand  as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  shool-  his  head  as  he  received  with  te- 
liigtanco  the  bounty  of  the  stranger ;  and  Locksley, 
anxious  to  escape  further  observation,  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 


XII.— The  Attack  on  the  Saxons 

When  Cedric  the  Saxon  saw  his  son  drop  down 
senseless  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  order  him  into  the  custody  and  care  of  his  own 
attendants,  but  the  words  choked  in  his  throat.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  acknowledge,  in  presence 
of  such  an  assembly,  the  son  'vhom  he  had  renounced 
and  disinherited.  He  ordered,  however,  Oswald  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
Cedric's  cup-bearer  looked  around  for  his  young 
master — he  saw  the  bloody  spot  on  which  he  had 
lately   sunk   down,  but   himself   he    saw  no    longer. 
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The  only  information  which  he  could  collect  from 
the  bystanders  was,  thaf,  the  knight  had  been  raised 
with  care  by  certain  wf^ll-attired  grooms,  and  placed 
ma  litter  belonging  lo  a  lady  among  the  spectators, 
which  had  immediately  transported  him  out  of  the 
press. 

Cedric,  Athelstane,  with  the  Lady  Rowena  and  then- 
attendants,  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  wooded 
country,  on  their  return  from  Ashby,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  repeated  cries  for  assistance;  and  when 
they  rode  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  they 
were  surprised  to  find  a  horse-litter  ^  placed  upok  the 
OTound  beside  which  sat  a  young  woman,  richly 
dressed  in  the  Jewish  fashion,  while  an  old  man  whose 
yellow  cap  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  walked  up  and  down  with  gestiifes  expressive 
°L  J  deepest  despair,  and  wrung  "Ew  hands,  as  if 
attected  by  some  strange  disaster. 

When  he  began  to  come  to  himself  out  of  this  agony 
of  terror^  Isaac  of  York  (for  it  was  our  old  friend)  was 
at  length  able  to  explain,  that  he  had  hired  a  body- 
guard  of  six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  for 
carrying  the  litter  of  a  sick  friend.  They  had  come 
thus  far  in  safety;  but  having  received  information 
from  a  wood- cutter  that  there  was  a  strong  band  of 
outlaws  lying  in  wait  in  the  woods  before  them  Isaac's 
merssftaries  had  not  only  taken  flight,  but  had' carried 
off  with  them  tho  horses  which  bore  the  litter,  nnd  left 
the  Jew  and  his  daughter  without  the  means  either  of 
defence  or  of  retreat,  to  be  plundered,  and  probably 
murdi^red,  by  the  banditti.  ^ 

"  Would  it  but  please  your  valours,"  added  Isaac  in 
a  tone  of  deep  humiliation.  "  to  permit  the  poor  Jews 
to  travel  under  your  safeguard,  1  swear  by  the  tables 
of  our  law.  that  never  has  favour  been  conferred  upon 
a  child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  our  captivity  wluch 
shall  be  more  gratefully  acknowledged." 
*  Litter :  couch  or  bed  slung  on  poles. 
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"The  man  is  old  and  feeble,"  said  Rowena  to  her 
guardian,  "the  maiden  young  and  beautiiul,  their 
friend  sick  and  in  peril  of  his  fife— Jews  though  they 
be,  we  cannot  as  Christians  leave  them  in  this  ex- 
tremity. Let  them  unload  two  of  the  sumpter-mules^ 
ancTput  the  baggage  behind  two  of  the  serfs.  The 
mules  may  transport  the  litter,  and  we  have  led  horses 
for  the  Old  man  and  his  daughter." 

Cedric  readily  assented  to  what  she  proposed.  The 
path  upon  which  the  party  travelled  was  now  so 
narrow,  as  not  to  admit  above  two  riders  abreast,  and 
began  to  descend  into  a  dingle,^  traversed  by  a  brook 
whose  banks  were  broken  and  swampy.  Cedric  and 
Athelstane  saw  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  this  pass, 
but  no  better  mode  of  preventing  the  danger  occurred 
to  them  than  that  they  should  hasten  through  the 
defile  as  fast  as  possible.  Advancing,  therefore,  with- 
out much  order,  they  had  just  crossed  the  brook  with 
a  part  of  their  followers,  when  they  were  assailed  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear  at  once,  with  an  impetuosity  to 
which,  in  their  confused  and  ill-prepared  condition, 
it  was  impossible  to  offer  effectual  resistance.  The 
shout  of  "  A  white  dragon  ! — a  white  dragon  !— Saint 
George  for  merry  England!"  war-cries  adoyted  by 
the  assailants,  as  belonging  to  their  assumed  character 
of  Saxon  outlaws,  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  on 
every  side  enemies  appeared  with  a  rapidity  of  ad- 
vance and  attack  which  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  made  prisoners  at  the 
same  moment.  The  attendants,  embarrassed  with 
^^gag®'  surprised  and  terrified  at  the  fate  of  their 
masters,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ai3sailants ;  while 
the  Lady  Rowena,  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  and 
the  Jew  and  his  daughter  in  the  rear,  experienced 
the  same  misfortune. 

*  Sumpter-mulet ;  for  carrjing  baggage. 

*  Dingle  :  Binall  valley. 
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XIII.— Locksley's  Followers 

Of  all  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba  and 
Gurth.  A  third  person  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  commanded  them  both  to  halt.  From  his 
dress  and  arms,  Wamba  would  have  conjectured  him 
to  bo  one  of  those  outlaws  who  had  just  assailed  his 
master;  but,  besides  that  he  wore  no  mask,  the 
glittering  baldric  ^  across  his  shoulder,  with  the  rich 
bu^le-horn  which  it  supported,  as  well  as  the  calm 
and  commanding  expression  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
made  him,  notwithstanding  the  twilight,  recognise 
Locksley  the  yeoman. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  said  he,  "or 
who  is  it  that  rifle,  and  ransom,  and  make  prisoners 
in  these  forests  ? "  r  . 

"You  may  look  at  their  cassocks 2  close  by,"  said 
Wamba,  "and  see  whether  they  be  thy  children's 
coats  or  no— for  they  are  as  like  thine  own,  as  one 
green  pea-cod  is  to  another." 

"I  will  learn  that  presently,"  answered  Locksley; 
"and  I  charge  ye,  on  peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir 
from  the  place  where  ye  stand,  until  I  have  re- 
turned—Yet stay,  I  must  render  myself  as  like  these 
men  as  possible." 

So  saymg,  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  with  the  bugle, 
took  a  feather  from  his  cap,  and  gave  them  to 
Wamba;  then  drew  a  vizard  from  his  pouch,  and, 
repeating  his  charges  to  them  to  stand  fast,  went  to 
execute  his  purposes  of  reconnoitring.  He  returned 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"Friend  Gurth,"  he  said,  "I  have  mingled  among 
yon  men,  and  have  learnt  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
whither  they  are  bound.    There  is,  I  think,  no  chance 

'  Baldric :  belt. 

8  Cassock :  loQg  loose  coat. 
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that  they  will  proceed  to  any  actual  violence  against 
their  prisoners,  lor  three  men  to  attempt  them  at 
this  moment,  were  little  else  than  madness,  but  I  trust 
soon  to  gather  such  a  force,  as  may  act  in  defiance  of 
ft-  ^T  Pr.«/*^"^^o»«-  You  are  Ix.tli  servants,  and,  as  I 
think,  f^iithful  servants  of  Cedrio  the  Saxon ;  he  shall 
not  want  En-lisn  hands  to  help  him  in  this  extremity. 
Come  then  with  me  till  I  gjither  more  aid  " 

#  ^.n     ?T"«',^\^  '''^^^^^  ^^'""''S^  the  wood  at  a  great 

pace,  followed  by  the  jester  and  the  swineherd.  After 
three  hours  tliey  arrived  at  a  small  opening  in  the 
forest  m  the  centre  of  which  grew  an  enonnous  oak- 
tree  beneath  which  four  or  five  yeomen  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground,  while  another,  as  sentinel,  walked  to 
and  fro  m  the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet,  the  watch  instantly 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  sleepers  started  up  and  bent 
their  bows.  Six  arrows  placed  on  the  string  were 
pointed  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  travellers 
apnroached,  when  their  guide,  being  recognised,  was 
we  corned  with  every  token  of  respect  and  Jttachment. 

Where  is  the  Aiiller?"  was  his  first  question. 

un  the  road  towards  Rotheilmm." 
"With  how  many  men?"  demanded  the  leader,  for 
such  he  seemed  to  be. 

St'^cholas"^'  "'^°'  ""'^  ^'''''^  ^'''P''  ''^  '^°''^^''  '^  '^  P^^^«® 

AliaSS'^P^^"^"'"  ^^^^   "^'^^^^y^   "-^  -^-e  is 

^^  "That  IS  well  thought  on  also,"  replied  the  Captain. 
Uisperse  and  seek  your  compani,.ns.  Collect  what 
torce  you  can,  and  meet  nie  hero  by  daybreak  —And 
stay,"  he  added  « I  have  forgotten  what  Is  most  neces- 
sary of  the  whole.  Two  of  you  take  the  road  quickly 
towards  Torquilstone,  the  Castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf  A 
set  ot  gallants,  who  have  been  masquerading  in  such 
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guise  as  our  own,  are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners 
thither.  Keep  a  close  watch  on  them  therefore;  and 
despatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest  of  foot,  to 
bring  the  news  of  the  yeomen  thereabout." 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  departed  with 
alacrity  on  their  ditilrent  errands. 


XIV.— In  Torquilstone  Castle 

The  guards  continued  to  hurry  Cedric  along,  travelling 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of 
huge  trees,  arose  Torquilstone,  the  castle  of  Reginald 
Front-de-Bceuf.  De  ^racv  winded  his  horn  three 
times,  and  the  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  had 
manned  the  wall  upon  seeing  their  approach,  hastened 
to  lower  the  drawbridge,  and  admit  them.  The 
prisoners  were  compelled  to  alight  by  their  guards, 
who  gave  Athelstano  and  Cedric  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  chamber  apart  from 
Rowena. 

The  Lady  Rowena  was  conducted,  with  courtesy, 
indeed,  but  still  without  consulting  her  inclination,  to 
a  distant  apartment.  The  same  alarming  distinction 
was  conferred  on  Rebecca,  in  spite  of  ner  father's 
entreaties,  who  offered  even  money,  in  this  extremity 
of  distress,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  abide  with 
him.  "  Base  unbeliever,"  answered  one  of  his  guards, 
"  when  thou  hast  seen  thy  lair,  thou  wilt  not  wish  thy 
daughter  to  partake  it." 

And,  without  further  discussion,  the  old  Jew  waj 
forcibly  dragged  off  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
other  prisoners  and  hastily  thrust  into  a  dungeon-vault 
of  the  castle,  the  floor  of  which  was  deep  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  very  damp  being  lower  than 
even  the  moat  itself.  The  only  light  was  received 
through  one  or  two  loop-holes  far  above  the  reach  of 
the  captive's  hand.    At  one  end  of  this  apartment  was 
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a  large  fire-grate,  over  the  top  of  which  were  stretched 
some  transverse  iron  bars,  half  devoured  with  ruS 

lin!L  Lri'r""®?*  ''^"^^^^^  ^""^^^^  ^^  to  keep  his 
bmbs  from  tie  wet  pavement,  Isaac  sat  in  a  comer  of 
his  dungeon,  where  his  folded  hands,  his  disheveU^ 

^    \^  *'5?^?'' A^^'  ^*^"1^  h*v«  afforded  a  study  for 
Rembrandt,  had  tlat  celebrated  painter  existed  afthi 
I  period.    The  Jew  remained  without  alterinu  his  pod- 

f  t  on  for  nearly  three  hours,  at  the  expiIy^^ wSich 

steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon  sta&.  The  K 
screamed  as  they  were  withdrawn-the  Wg  cre^Jd 
as  the  wicket  opened,  and  Re^nald  Front!de^^ 

el^r:?th'j;rtr  '^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^«  t'^^^' 

„i?t  ?t"^®^  Y^^^^  t^'*®®  s^Ps  of  the  comer  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Jew  hS  now,  as  T  wero 
coiled  himself  up  into   the  smaUest  lissible  sZ!' 

Thl  T^l  *  !^??  ^^^'  ^^^  «^  the  slav^to  apprSS 
The  black  satellite  came  forward  accordingl/*I^d^  a 
lar^e  pair  of  scales  at  the  feet  of  Front-de^uf  and 
agam  retired  to  the  respectful  distance  at  S  Ws 
^panu)n  had  already  taken  his  stntiin.    FrTt-d^ 

"s^^tUuTe^e  stfesl"^^  "^"'^^^  '^^^'"  ^«  -^' 
The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeble  affirmative. 
In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh-5i  out  a 

«yer  such  a  demand  ?-\Vho  ever  B   even  in^ 

s°"  What  h  ^"^^  ""'^T  "  ^  thoSd'Znds  of 
^lon  ;S^ii  ^"'^''  ''?^^  ^^  '^^'  blesse/ with  the 
S  of  Y^^rl  .  ""^T  ""^  *l^*'"'^  --Not  within  the 
walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house  and  that  of  aU  my 
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tribe,  wilt  thou  find  the  tithe  ^  of  that  huge  sum  of 
silver  that  thou  spcakest  of."  ^    -^     e  ..      i 

"I  am  rcasouablo,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "and 
if  silver  be  scant,  I  refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a 
mark  of  gold  for  each  six  pounds  of  sdver,  thou  shalt 
free  thy  unbelieving  caraiss  froni  such  punishment  as 
thy  heart  has  never  even  conceived." 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight!  exclaimed 
Isaac;  "I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  helpless.  It  were 
unworthy  to  triumph  over  me— It  is  a  poor  deed  to 

crush  a  worm."  ,       i 

Front-do-Bieuf  again  made  a  signal  for  the  slaves 
to  approach,  and  spoke  to  them  apart,  in  their  own 
lancua^re.  The  Saracens  produced  a  quantity  ot  char- 
coal a^pair  of  bellows,  and  a  flask  of  oil.  While  the 
one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel,  the  other 
disposed  tho  charcoal  in  the  large  rusty  grate  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  exercised  the  bellows 
until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

"  Seest  thou,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  the  range 
of  iron  bars  above  that  glowing  charcoal?— on  that 
warm  couch  thou  shalt  lie,  stripped  of  thy  clothes  as 
if  thou  wert  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  down.  One  of  these 
slaves  shall  maintain  the  fire  beneath  thee,  while  the 
other  shall  anoint  thy  wretched  limbs  with  oil,  lest 
the  roast  should  burn.  Now,  choose  betwixt  such  a 
scorching  bed  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds 
of  silver ;  for,  by  the  head  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no 
other  option." 


XV.— Isaac  in  Torture 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  from  the 
Baron's  eye  and  his  band  than  his  tongue,  once  more 
stepped  forward,  lai  1  h.iiids  on  the  unfortunate  Isaac, 
plucked  him  up  from  tho  ground,  and,  holding  him 

1  Tithe  :  tenth  part. 
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hei.^ ^^^Jaem,  waited  tho  hard-hearted  Baron's  further 
Biraal.  ^e  unhappy  Jew  eved  their  countenances 
and  that  of  Front-do-BoBuf,  in  hope  of  discovering  some 
symptoms  of  relenting,  then  looked  at  the  glowmg 
furaace,  over  which  he  was  presently  to  be  stretched, 
and  seeing  no  chance  of  his  tormentor's  relenting,  his 
resolution  gave  way. 

"I  will  ]iay,"  he  said,  " the  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
— That  is,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  will 
pay  it  with  tho  help  of  my  brethren ;  for  I  must  beg 
as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  our  synagogue  ere  I 
make  up  so  unheard-of  a  sum.— WhenSd  where 
must  it  be  delivered?" 

"Here,"  replied  Front-de-Bceuf,  "here  it  must  be 
delivered— weighed  it  must  be— weighed  and  told 
down  on  this  very  dungeon  floor.— Thinkest  thou  I 
will  part  with  thee  until  thy  ransom  is  secure  ? " 

"Let  my  daughter,  Rebecca,  go  forth  to  York," 
answered  Isaac,  "  with  your  safe  conduct,  noble  knight, 
and  80  soon  as  man  and  horse  can  return^  the  trea- 
sure"—here  he  groaned  deeply,  but  added,  after  the 
pause  of  a  few  seconds— "the  treasure  shall  be  told 
down  on  this  very  floor," 

"  Thy  daughter !"  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  as  if  surprised 
"By  heavens,  Isaac,  I  would  I  had  known  of  this  I 
deemed  that  yonder  black-browed  girl  had  been  thy 
wife,  and  I  gave  her  to  be  a  slave  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert." 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling  com- 
munication made  the  very  vault  to  ring,  and  astounded 
the  two  Saracens  so  much  that  they  let  go  their  hold 
of  the  Jew.  He  availed  himself  of  his  enlargement  to 
throw  himself  on  the  pavement,  and  clasp  the  knees  of 
Front-de-B<«uf. 

"  Take  all  that  you  have  asked,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Knight 
—take  ten  times  more— reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to 
jeggary,  if  thou  wilt,— nay,  pierce  me  with  thy  pomarcl, 
broU  me  on  that  furnace,  but   spare  my  daughter 
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deliver  her  in  safety  and  honour! — She  is  the  image 
of  my  deceased  Rucncl,  she  is  the  last  of  six  pledges 
of  her  love — will  you  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of 
his  sole  remaining  comfort  ?" 

"I  would,"  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relenting, 
"  that  I  had  known  of  this  before.  I  thought  your  race 
had  loved  nothing  save  J^oir  money  bags. 

"  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,  Jews  though  wo  be,"  said 
Isaao ;  "  the  hunted  fox,  the  tortured  wild-cat,  loves  its 

Jroung — the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham 
ove  their  children ! " 

" Be  it  so,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "I  will  t  jve  it  in 
future,  Isaac,  for  thy  verv  sake — but  it  alJs  uh  not  now, 
I  cannot  help  what  has  happened,  or  what  is  to  follow ; 
my  word  is  passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I 
break  it  for  ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot." 

"Robber  and  villain!"  said  the  Jew,  retorting  the 
insults  of  his  oppressor  with  pa.ssion,  which,  however 
impotent,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  bridle,  "  I  will 
pay  thee  nothing — not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee, 
unless  my  daughter  is  delivered  to  me  in  safety  and 
honour ! 

"  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ? "  said  the  Norman 
sternly — "has  thy  flesh  and  blood  a  charm  against 
heated  iron  and  scalding  oil?" 

"I  care  not!"  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate  by 
paternal  affection ;  "  do  thy  worst.  My  daughter  is  my 
flesh  and  blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than 
those  limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver 
will  I  give  thee,  unless  I  were  to  pour  it  molten  down 
thy  avaricious  throat — no,  not  a  silver  penny  will  I 
give  thCeT^Tazarene,  were  it  to  save  thee  from  the  deep 
damnation  thy  whole  life  has  meufcpd !  Take  my  liw 
if  thou  wilt,  and  say,  the  Jew,  amidst  his  tortures,  knew 
how  to  disappoint  the  Christian." 

"We  shall  see  that,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  "for  by 
the  blessed  rood,  which  is  the  abomination  of  thy 
accursed  tribe,  thou  shalt  feel  the  extremities  of  fire 
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and  steel !— Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him  down 
upon  the  bars. 

In  spite  of  the  feeble  struggles  of  the  old  man, 
the  baracons  had  already  torn  from  him  his  upper 
garment  and  were  proceeding  toUlly  to  disrobe 
mm,  when  the  sound  of  a  hugle,  twice  winded 
without  the  castle,  penetrated  even  to  the  recesses 
ot  the  dungeon,  and  innnediately  after  hmd  voices 
were  hoard  calhn^  for  Sir  Reginald  Fron  -de-Bceuf. 
Unwdlmg  to  be  found  en-aged  in  his  htJlish  occu- 
pation,  the  savage  Baron  gave  the  slaves  a  siraal  to 
restore  Isaac  s  garment,  and.  quittin-  the  dunireon 
with  his  attendants,  he  left  the  Jew  to  thank  God 
tor  his  deliverance. 
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XVI.— Rowena's  Choice 

The  apartment  to  which  the  Lady  Rowena  had  t*en 
mtroduced  wfc  ti1.1l  up  with  some  rude  attempts  at 
ornament  and  magnificence,  and  her  boing  placed 
there  might  be  onsidered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of 
respect  not  ofioreci  to  the  other  prisoners.  It  was 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  when  De  Bracy,  for  whose 
advantage  the  expedition  had  been  first  planned 
appeared  to  prosecute  his  views  upon  her  hand  and 
possessions. 

He  saluted  the  lady  by  doffing  his  velvet  bonnet. 
With  this,  he  gently  motioned  her  to  a  seat;  and.  as 
she  still  retained  her  standing  posture,  the  knight 
ungloved  his  right  hand,  and  motioned  to  conduct 
her  thither  But  Rr-wona  declined,  by  her  gesture, 
the  proflfered  complin  .3111,  and  replied.  "If  I  be  in  the 
presence  of  my  jaik.  Sir  Knight-nor  will  circum- 
stances  allow  me  to  think  otherwise— it  best  bccoi  ics 
doom  "^^"^'^  ^o  J-emain  staii.ling  till   she  leains  her 

"Alas!  fair  Rowena."  returned  De  Bracy,  "you  are 
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in  presence  of  your  captive,  not  your  jailor ;  and  it  is 
from  your  fair  eyes  that  De  Bracy  must  receive  that 
doom  which  you  fondly  expect  from  him." 

"  I  know  you  not,  sir,"  said  the  lady ;  "  I  know 
you  not — and  the  insolent  familiarity  with  which 
you  apply  to  me  the  jarjfon  of  a  troubadour,  forms 
no  apolojify  for  the  violence  of  a  robber." 

"  Froud  damsel,"  said  Do  Bracy,  "  thoU  shalt  be  as 
proudly  encountered.     Know  then,  that  I  have  sup- 

Eorted  my  pretensions  to  your  hand  in  the  way  that 
est  suited  my  character.  It  is  meeter  for  thy 
humour  to  bo  wooed  with  bow  and  bill,  than  in  set 
terms,  and  in  courtly  lanffuagc.  I  tell  thee,  thou 
shalt  never  leave  this  castle,  or  thou  shalt  leave  ii 
as  Maurice  de  Bracy's  wife.  Thou  art  proud,  Rowena, 
and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be  my  wife.  By  what 
other  means  couldst  thou  be  raised  to  high  honour 
and  to  princely  place,  saving  by  my  alliance?  How 
else  wouldst  thou  escape  from  the  mean  precincts  of 
a  country  grange,  where  Saxons  herd  with  the  swine 
which  form  their  wealth?" 

"Sir  Knight,"  replied  Rowena,"  trust  me,  when  I 
leave  the  granite  which  hath  been  my  shelter  from 
infancy — shoulcl  that  day  ever  arrive — it  shall  be 
with  one  who  has  not  learnt  to  despise  the  dwelling 
and  manners  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up " 

"I  guess  your  moaning,  lady,"  said  Do  Bracy;  "but 
dream  not  that  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  Avill  ever  re- 
sume his  throne,  far  less  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  his 
minion,  will  ever  lead  thee  to  his  footstool,  to  be 
there  welcomed  as  the  bride  of  a  favourite.  Know, 
lady,  that  this  rival  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it 
rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  being 
within  the  castle  to  Front-de-Boeuf,  whose  jealousy 
will  be  more  fatal  than  mine." 

"  Wilfred  here  ? "  said  iiowena,  in  disdain ;  "  that  is 
as  true  as  that  Front-de-Bauif  is  his  rival." 

De  Bracy  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant. 
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•'  Wert  thou  really  ignorant  of  this  ? "  said  he ;  "  didst 
thou  not  know  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoo  travelled  in 
the  litter  of  the  Jew  ? " 

"  And  if  he  is  here,"  said  Rowena,  comjiellinff  herself 
to  a  tone  of  indiftbrence,  though  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, "in  what  is  he  the  rival  of  Front-de-Bceuf ? 
or  what  has  he  to  fear  beyond  a  short  imprisonment, 
and  an  honourable  ransom,  according  to  the  use  of 
chivalry  ? " 

"  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  knowest  thou  not  there 
is  a  jealousy  of  ambition  and  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
of  love;  and  that  this  our  host,  Front-de-Ba-uf,  will 
push  from  his  road  him  who  opp<jses  his  claim  to 
the  fair  barony  of  Ivanhoe,  as  eagerly  and  unscrupu- 
lously as  if  he  were  preferred  to  him  by  some  blue- 
eyed  damsel?  But  smile  on  my  suit,  lady,  and  the 
wounded  chanipion  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Front-de-Bceuf." 

••  Save  him,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! "  said  Rowena. 

"  I  can— I  will— it  is  my  purpose,"  said  De  Bracy ; 
"for,  when  Rowena  consents  to  bo  the  bride  of  De 
Bracy,   who  is  it  shall   dare  to   put  forth  a  violent 

hand  upon  her  kinsman — the  son  of  her  guardian 

the  companion  of  her  youth?  But  't  is  thy  love 
must  buy  his  protection.  Use  thine  mfluence  with 
me  in  his  behalf,  and  he  is  safe, — refuse  to  employ  it, 
Wilfred  dies,  and  thou  thyself  art  not  the  nearer  to 
freedom." 

"Thy  languagu,"  answered  Rowena,  "hath  in  its 
indifferent  bluntness  something  which  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  horrors  it  seems  to  express.  I 
believe  not  that  thy  purpose  is  so  wicked,  or  thy 
power  so  great." 

"Flatter  thyself,  then,  with  that  belief,"  said  De 
Bracy,  "until  time  shall  prove  it  false.  Thy  lover 
lies  wounded  in  this  castle~thy  preferred  lover.  He 
is  a  bar  betwixt  Front-de-Bceuf  and  that  which  Front- 
de-Bceuf  loves  better  than  either  ambition  or  beauty. 
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What  will  it  cost  beyond  the  blow  of  a  poniard,  or 
the  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  silence  his  opposition  for 
ever?    Cedric  also " 

"And  Cedric  also,"  said  Rowena,  repeating  his 
words ;  "  uiy  noble — my  generous  guardian !  I  de- 
served tho  evil  I  have  encountered,  for  forgetting 
his  fate  even  in  that  of  his  son ! " 

"Cedric's  fate  also  depends  upon  thy  determina- 
tion," said  De  Bracy;  "and  I  leave  thee  to  form  it." 

Hitherto,  Rowena  had  sustained  her  part  in  this 
trying  scene  with  undismayed  courage,  but  it  was 
because  she  had  not  considered  the  danger  as  serious 
and  imminent.  After  casting  her  eyes  around  as  if 
to  look  for  the  aid  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  after  a  few  broken  interjections,  she  raised  her 
hands  to  heaven,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  uncon- 
trolled vexation  and  sorrow.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  so  beautiful  a  creature  in  such  extremity  without 
feeling  for  her,  and  De  Bracy  was  not  unmoved, 
thougn  he  was  yet  more  embarrassed  than  touched. 
He  had,  in  truth,  gone  too  far  to  recede;  and  yet, 
in  Rowena's  present  condition,  she  could  not  be  acted 
on  either  by  argument  or  threats. 

Agisted  by  his  thoughts,  he  could  only  bid  her 
be  comforted,  and  assure  her,  that  as  yet  she  had 
no  reason  for  the  excess  of  despair  to  wnich  she  was 
now  giving  way.  But  in  this  task  of  consolation  De 
Bracy  was  interrupted  by  the  horn,  which  had  at 
the  same  time  alarmed  the  other  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  interrupted  their  several  plans. 
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XVII.— Wamba's  Challenge 

*Lbt  us  see  the  cause  of  this  clamour,"  said  Front- 
de-Boeuf — ^"here  i&  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  in  Saxon." 

He  looked  at  it,  turnmg  it  round  and  round,  as 
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if  he  had  had  really  some  hopes  of  coming  at  the 
meaning  by  inverting  the  position  of  the  paper,  and 
then  handed  it  to  De  Bracy. 

"It  may  bo  magic  spells  for  aught  I  know,"  said 
De  Bracy. 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  Templar.  "  We  have  that  of 
the  priestly  character,  that  we  have  some  knowledge 
to  enlighten  our  valour." 

The  Templar  accordingly  read  it  as  follows: 

"I,  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  Jester  to  a  noble 
and  free-born  man,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  called  the 
Saxon, — And  I,  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  swineherd 
unto  the  said  Cedric,  with  the  assistance  of  our  allies 
and  confederates,  namely,  the  good  knight,  called  for 
the  present  Le  Noir  Faineant,  and  the  stout  yeoman, 
Robert  Locksley,  Do  you,  RcL'inald  Front-dfe-Boeuf, 
and  your  accomplices,  to  wit.  that  whereas  you  have 
wrongfully  and  by  mastery  seized  upon  the  person 
of  our  lord  and  master  the  said  Cedric ;  also  upon 
the  person  of  a  noble  and  free-born  damsel,  the  Lady 
Rowena  of  Har^ottstandstede ;  also  upon  the  person 
of  a  noble  and  free-born  man,  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
burgh  ;  also  upon  a  certain  Jew,  named  L^^aac  of  York, 
together  with  his  daughter,  a  Jewess,  and  certain 
horses  and  mul^s :  therefore  we  require  and  demand 
that  the  persons  aforesaid,  together  with  all  goods 
and  chattels  to  them  pertaining,  be,  within  an  hour 
after  the  delivery  hereof,  delivered  to  us,  untouched 
and  unharmed.  Failing  of  which,  we  do  pronounce 
to  vou,  that  we  hold  ye  as  '•obbers  and  traitors,  and 
will  wager  our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle,  siege,  or 
otherwise,  and  do  our  utmost  to  your  annoyance  and 
destruction.  Wherefore  may  God  have  you  in  His 
keeping.— Signed  by  us  upon  the  eve  of  St  Withold's 
day,  under  the  great  trysting  oak  in  the  Hart-hiU 
Walk,  the  above  being  written  by  a  holy  man.  Clerk 
to  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  Chapel  of  CopmanhursU" 
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The  knights  heard  this  uncommon  document  read 
from  end  to  end,  and  then  gazed  upon  each  other  in 
silent  amazement,  as  being  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  could  portend.  De  Bracy  was  the  first  to 
break  silence  by  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter, 
wherein  he  was  joined,  thougli^ith  more  moderation, 
by  the  Templar.  Front-de-Bfi!uf,  on  the  contrary, 
secinod  impatient  of  their  ill-timed  joculgjrity. 

"  By  St.  Michael,"  he  said,  "  I  wouljthou  couldst 
stand  the  whole  bnmt  of  this  adventure  thyself, 
De  Bracy.  These  fellows  dared  not  have  acted  with 
such  inconceivable  impudence,  had  they  not  been 
supported  by  some  strong  bands,— Here,  fellow,"  he 
added,  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "hast  tbou  sent  out 
to  see  by  what  force  this  precious  ch&Uen^  is  to  be 
supported  ? " 

"Tliere  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assembled  in 
the  woods,"  answered  a  squire  who  was  in  attcgjdance. 

"Let  us  summon  our  people,"  said  the  Templar, 
"and  sally  forth  upon  them.  One  knight— av,  one 
man-at-arms,  were  enough  for  twenty  such  peasants." 

"Sally,  saidst  thou;'"  answered  Front-de-B(eiif ; 
"  we  have  scarce  men  enough  to  defend  the  castle. 
The  best  of  mine  are  at  York :  so  is  all  your  band, 
Dj  Bracy ;  and  we  have  scarcely  twenty,  besides  the 
handful  that  Avere  engaged  in  this  mad  business." 

"  Send  to  thy  neighlkours,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  let 
them  assemble  their  people,  and  come  to  the  rescue 
of  three  knights,  l»esieged  by  a  jester  and  a  swineherd 
in  the  baronial  castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-Bceuf : " 

"  You  jost,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Baron :  "  but 
to  whom  should  I  send  ? — Malvoisin  is  bj  this  time 
at  York  with  his  retainers,  and  so  are'  my  other 
allies."  ^ 

"Then  send  to  York,  and  recall  our  people,"  said 
De  Bracy. 

"  And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message  ?  "  said  Front- 
de-BcBuf ;  •*  tney  will   beset  every  path,  and  rip  the 
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errand  out  of  his  bosom. — I  havo  it,"  he  added,  after 
pausing  for  a  moment.  "  Sir  Templar,  thou  canst 
write  as  well  as  read,  and  thou  shalt  return  an  answer 
to  this  bold  challenge." 

"  I  would  rather  do  it  at  the  t.word's  point  than 
at  that  of  tlie  pen,"  said  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  but  be  it  as 
you  will." 

He  sat  down  accordingly,  and  indited,  in  the 
French  language,  an  epistle  of  the  following  tenor: 

"Sir  Reginald  Front-dc-Bo'uf,  with  his  noble  and 
knightly  allies  and  confederates,  receives  no  defiances 
at  tno  hands  of  slaves,  iKjndstiun,  or  lus^itivcs.  Touch- 
ing the  prisoners  wo  havo  made,  we  oo  in  Christian 
charity  require  you  to  send  a  man  of  religion,  to 
receive  their  confession,  and  reconcile  tlicm  with 
God;  since  it  is  our  fixed  intention  to  execute  them 
this  morning  before  noon." 

This  letter  being  folded,  was  delivered  to  the  snuire, 
and  by  him  to  the  messenger  who  waited  without, 
as  the  answer  to  that  which  he  hud  brought. 

The  yeoman  having  thus  accomplished  his  mission, 
returned  lo  the  headquarters  of  the  allies,  wb.iifh  were 
for  the  present  established  und^  r  a  venerable  oak- 
tree,  about  three  arrow-flights  distant  from  the  castle. 
Here  Wamba  and  Gurth'with  their  allies,  the  Black 
Knight  and  Locksley,  and  the  jovial  hermit,  awaited 
with  impatience  an  answer  to  their  summons. 

The  Black  Knight,  taking  the  letter  from  Locksley, 
first  read  it  over  to  himself,  and  then  expLiined  the 
meaning  in  Saxon  to  his  confederates. 

"Execute  the  noble  C«dric'"  exclaimed  Wamba; 
"by  the  rood,  thou  nmst  be  mistaken.  Sir  Knight." 

"Not  L  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  Knight, 
"  I  have  explained  the  words  as  they  are  here  set 
down." 

"  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time,"  said  Locksley ; 
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"  *^!?y  ^^^  ^^^  <lo  a  deed  for  which  I  could  exact  a 
fearful  penalty." 

"I  would,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "there  were 
some  one  among  us  who  could  obtam  admission  into 
the  castle,  and  discover  hoAv  the  case  stands  with  the 
besieged.  Methinks,  as  they  require  a  confessor  to 
be  sent,  the  holy  hermit  might  at  once  exercise  his 

Sious  vocation,  and  procure  us  the  information  wo 
esire." 
All  looked  on  each  other  and  were  silent. 

"I  see,"  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  "that 
the  fool  must  be  still  the  fool,  and  put  his  neck  in 
a  venture.  You  must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and 
countrymen,  that  I  wore  russet  before  I  wore  motley 
and  was  bred  to  be  a  friar,  until  a  brain-fever  canie 
upon  me  and  left  me  just  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool. 
I  trust,  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  hermit's 
frock,  I  shall  be  found  qualified  to  administer  both 
worldly  and  ghostly  comfort  to  our  worthy  master 
Cedrio,  and  his  companions  in  adversity." 

•;0n  with  the  frock,  then,  good  fellow,"  quoth  the 
knight,  "and  let  thy  master  send  us  an  account  of 
their  situation  within  the  castle.  Time  wears— awav 
with  thee."  "^ 

"Pax  vohiacum,"  said  Wamba,  who  was  now  muffled 
m  his  religious  disguise. 

And  so  saying,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and  stately 
deportment  of  a  friar,  and  departed  to  execute  hw 
mission. 


XVIII.— The  Jester's  Heroism 

When  the  Jester,  arrayed  in  the  cowl  and  frock  of 
the  hermit,  stood  before  the  portal  of  the  castle  of 
Iront-de-Bceuf,  the  warder  demanded  of  him  his  name 
and  errand. 

"Pax  vobiscum,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  I  am  a  ijoob 
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brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  come  hither 
to  do  my  office  to  certain  unhappy  prisoners  now 
secured  within  this  castle." 

When  Waraba  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  he  brought  out  his  Pax 
vohiacum  with  more  hesitation  than  had  hitherto 
accompanied  it.  But  Front-de-Ba'uf  was  accustomed 
to  see  men  tremble  in  his  presence,  so  that  the  timjdity 
of  the  supposed  father  did  not  give  him  any  cause 
of  suspicion.  "Who  and  whence  art  thou,  priest?" 
said  he. 

"  Pax  vobiscum"  reiterated  the  Jester,  "  I  am  a  poor 
servant  of  St.  Francis,  who,  travelling  through  this 
wilderness,  have  fallen  among  thieves,  which  thiew 
have  sent  me  unto  this  castle  in  order  to  do  my 
ghostly  office  on  two  persons  condemned  by  your 
honourable  justice." 

"Ay,  right,"  answered  Front -de-Bceuf;  "and  canst 
thou  tell  me,  holy  father,  the  number  of  those 
banditti?" 

"Gallant  sir,"  answered  the  Jester,  "nomen  iUiB 
legio,  their  name  is  legion." 

"  Tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  numbers  there  are." 

"Alas!"  said  the  supposed  friar,  "1  was  like  to 
burst  with  fear!  but  I  conceive  they  may  be — what 
of  yeomen — what  of  commons,  ai.  least  five  hundred 

men." 

"  What ! "  said  the  Templar,  who  came  into  the 
hall  that  moment,  "muster  the  wasps  so  thick  here? 
it  is  time  to  stifle  such  a  mischievous  brood."  Then 
taking    Front-de-Boeuf    aside,    "  Knowest     thou    the 

priest  ? " 

"  He  is  a  stranger  from  a  dktant  convent,""  said 
Front-de-B<Buf ;  "I  know  him  not." 

"Then  trust  him  not  with  thy  purpose  in  wends," 
answered  the  Templar.  "  Let  him  carry  a  written 
order  to  De  Bracy's  cosipany  of  Free  Companions, 
to  repair    instantly  to  their    master's  aid.      In   the 
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meantimo,  that  tho  shavelins^^  may  suspect  nothing, 
permit  him  to  go  fre.Iy  ulwut  his  task  of  preparing 
these  Saxon  hogs  for  the  shiughter-honse." 

"  It  shiill  be  so,"  said  Front  -  do  -  Boeuf.  And  he 
forthwitli  appointed  a  dtmifiatic  to  conduct  Wamba 
to  the  apartment  v/here  Cedric  and  Athelstane  were 
confined. 

"  Pdx  vobiscitm,"  said  the  Jester,  entering  the  apart- 
ment; "tho  blessing  of  St.  Dunstan,  ami  all  other 
saints  whiitsoever,  bo  upon  ye." 

"Enter  frooly,"  answered  Cedric  to  the  supposed 
friar;  "with  what  intent  art  thou  come  hither?" 

•'  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,"  answered 
the  Jester. 

•'  It  is  iiupossiblo ! "  replied  Cedric,  "  they  dare  not 
attempt  such  cruelty!" 

"  Alas  : "  Slid  tho  Jester, "  to  restrain  them  by  their 
sense  of  humanity,  is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk  thread.  Bethink  ye, 
therefore,  what  criines  you  have  committed ;  for  this 
very  day  ,.111  ye  bo  called  to  answer  at  a  higher 
tribunal." 

•Nearest  thou  this,  Athelstane  ? "  said  Cedric  ;  "  we 
must  rouso  up  our  hearts  to  this  last  action,  since 
bettor  it  is  we  should  die  like  men,  than  live  like 
slaves.     Lot  us  then  unto  our  holy  ge^r,  father." 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  unclo.'^aid  the  Jester, 
in  his  natural  tone;  'better  l'>i ',  long  h<»fore  you 
leap  in  the  dark." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cedric,  "  I  should  know  that 
voice ! " 

"  It  is  that  of  your  trusty  blave  and  jester," 
answered  Wamba,  ttirowing  back  his  cowl.  "  Had 
you  taken  a  fool's  advice  formerly,  you  would  not 
nave  been  here  at  all.  Take  a  fool's  advice  now, 
and  you  will  not  ho  here  long." 

"  How  mean'st  thou,  knave  ? "  answered  the  Saxoa 
1  The  crown  of  the  priest's  head  it>  always  shayen. 
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"Even  thus,"  replied  Wamba ;  "take  thou  this 
frock  and  cord,  which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had, 
and  march  quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me 
your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy 
stead." 

"Leave  thee  in  my  stead!"  said  Cedric,  astonished 
at  the  proposal;  "why,  they  would  hang  thee,  my 
poor  knave." 

"E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted,"  said 
Wamba. 

"Well,  Wamba,"  answered  Cedric,  "for  one  thing 
will  I  grant  thy  request.  And  that  is,  if  thou  wilt 
make  the  exchange  of  garments  with  Lord  Athelstane 
instead  of  me." 

"No,  by  St.  Dunstan,"  answered  AVamba,  "I'll  hang 
for  no  man  but  my  own  born  master." 

"  Go,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane.  "  Your  pre- 
sence without  may  encourage  friends  to  our  rescue 
— ^your  remaining  licro  would  ruin  us  all." 

"And  is  then;  any  prospect,  then,  of  rescue  from 
without  ? "  said  C\  dric.  louking  to  the  Jester. 

"  Prospect,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Wauiba ;  "  let  me  tell 
you,  when  you  fill  my  cloak,  you  are  wrapped  in 
a  general's  cassock.  Five  hundred  men  are  there 
without,  and  I  was  thi.s  morning  one  of  their  chief 
leaders.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  good  they  will 
make  by  exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man.  And 
so  farewell,  master!  and  let  my  cockscomb  i  hang 
in  the  hall  at  RotherAvood,  in  memory  that  I  flung 
awav  my  life  for  my  master,  like  a  faithful fool." 

The  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double 
expression,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest.  Tlie  tears  stood 
in  Ccdric's  eyes. 

"  Tlw  memory  shall  be  preserved,"  he  said,  "  while 
fidelity  and  aticction  have  honour  upon  earth ! " 

The  excliango  of  dress  was  now  accomplished, 
when  a  sudden  doubt  struck  Cedric. 

1  Cockscomb:  an  ornament  worn  on  the  jester's  cap. 
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••  I  know  no  language."  he  said,  "  but  my  own,  and 
a  few  words  of  their  iniiKring  Nomian.  How  shall  1 
boar  inysjlf  liko  a  reverend  brother?" 

"Tho  spell  lios  in  two  words,"  replied  Wamba— 
••  P</  /;  volnmum  will  answer  all  queries.  If  yon  gr>  or 
come,  eat  or  drink,  bless  or  ban,  l\ix  vobisritm  carries 
you  through  it  all.  It  is  as  tiseful  to  a  friar  as  a 
broomstick  to  a  wiKrh.  Si>eak  it  but  thus  ma  deep 
grave  iono—P<ix  vobiscum!— it  is  irresistible. 

"  If  suoh  prove  tho  case,"  said  his  master,  "  my 
rerK'ious  orders  are  soon  taken— P^'iC  vohiacum.  1 
trust  I  shall  remember  the  pass-word.— Noble  Athel- 
stane,  farewell ;  and  farewell,  my  poor  boy.  1  will 
save  you  or  return  and  die  with  you.  One  hair 
shall  not  fall  from  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who 
risked  himself  for  hia  master,  if  Cedric's  peril  can 
prevent  it. — Farewell." 

"  Farewell,  uncle,"  added  Wamba ;  "  and  remember 

Pdx  vohiscuM." 


XIX.— The  Attack  on  the  Castle 

"To  the  battlements!"  cried  Do  Bracy,  ''and  lot  us 
mark  what  these  knaves  do  without;"  and  so  saying, 
he  opened  a  window,  and  immediately  called  from 
thence  to  those  in  the  apartment— " Samt  Dennis! 
tho  archers  muster  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  like  a 
dark  cloud  before  a  hailstorm." 

Ue<'inald  Front-de-Bo'uf  also  looked  out  nw>n  the 
field  ""and  immediately  snatched  his  bugle ;  and,  after 
winding  a  long  and  loud  blast,  commanded  his  men 
to  their  posts  on  the  walls. 

"De  Bracy,  look  to  tho  eastern  side,  where  the 
walls  are  lowest— Noble  Bois-Guilbert,  thy  trade  hath 
well  tau«'ht  thee  how  to  attack  and  defend,  look  thou 
to  the  western  side- 1  mysolf  will  take  post  at.  the 
barbican." 
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The  Templar  had  in  the  meantime  been  looking 
out  on  the  proceedings  of  the  besiegers.  "See  ye 
how  dexterously,"  he  said,  "they  avail  themselves  of 
evevy  cover  which  a  tree  or  bush  affords,  and  shun 
exposing  themselves  to  the  shot  of  our  cross-bows? 
I  will  gage  my  golden  chain,  that  they  are  led  on  by 
some  noble  knight  or  gentleman,  skjUul  in  the  prac- 
tice of  wars." 

"I  espy  him"  said  De  Bracy;  "I  see  the  waving 
of  a  knight's  crest,  and  the  gleam  of  his  armour.  See 
von  tall  man  in  the  black  mail — by  St.  Dennis,  I 
nold  him  to  be  the  sauie  whom  wo  called  Le  Noir 
Faineant,  who  overthrew  thee,  Front-de-Boeuf,  in  the 
lists  at  Ashby." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "that 
he  comes  here  to  give  me  my  revenge." 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy's  immediate  ap- 
proach cut  off  all  further  discourse.  Each  knight 
repaired  to  his  post,  and  at  the  head  of  the  few 
followers  whom  they  were  able  to  muster  they 
awaited  with  calm  determination  the  threatened 
assault. 

The  noise  within  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the 
defensive  preparations,  which  had  been  consicferable 
for  some  time,  now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and 
clamour.  The  voices  of  the  knights  were  heard, 
animating  their  followers,  or  directing  means  of  de- 
fence, while  their  commands  were  often  drowned  in 
the  clashing  of  armour,  or  the  clamorous  shouts  of 
those  whom  they  addressed.  Rebecca's  eye  kindled, 
as  she  repeated,  half  whispering  to  herself,  the  sacred 
text,  —  "The  quiver  rattleth  —  the  glittering  spenr 
and  the  shield — the  noise  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting ! " 

Ivanhoe  was  glowing  with  impatience  at  his  in- 
activity, and  with  his  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
ai&ay. 

"HI  could  but  drag  myself,"  he  said, "  to  yonder 
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window,  that  I  might  sec  how  this  bravo  game  is 
like  to  go. — It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain — I  am  alike 
nerveless  and  weaponless  ! " 

"  Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Rebecca, 
"  the  sounds  have  ceased  of  a  sudden — it  may  be 
they  join  not  battle." 

"  Thou  knowest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred ;  "  this 
dead  pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are  at  thi;ir 
posts  on  the  walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack; 
what  we  have  heard  was  but  the  instant  muttering 
of  the  storm — it  will  burst  anon  in  all  its  fury. — 
Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window  ! " 

"Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt, 
noble  knight,"  replied  his  attendant.  "  I  myself  will 
stand  at  the  lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I  can 
what  passes  without." 

"  You  must  not — yon  shall  not ! "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ; 
"each  lattice,  each  apertiu-e,  Avill  be  soon  a  mark  for 
the  archers;  some  random  shaft " 

"  It  shall  be  welcome  ! "  murmured  Hebecca,  as  with 
firm  pace  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps,  which  led 
to  the  window  of  which  they  spoke. 

"  Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca ! "  exL-laimed  Ivanhoe,  "  do 
not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death ;  at  least, 
cover  tnyself  with  yonder  ancient  buckler,  and  show 
as  little  of  your  person  at  the  lattice  as  may  be." 

Following  Avith  wonderful  promptitude  the  direc- 
tions of  Ivanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  large  ancient  shield,  Avhich  she  placed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  Rebecca,  with 
tolerable  security  to  herself,  could  witness  part  of 
what  was  passing  withon*^  the  castle,  and  report  to 
Ivanhoe  the  preparatioi  .s  which  the  assailants  were 
making  for  the  storm.  Being  placed  on  an  angle  of 
the  main  building,  she  could  not  only  see  what 
passed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  but  also 
commanded  a  view  of  the  outwork  likely  to  be  the 
first  object  of  the  meditated  assault.      In  the  out- 
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work  was  a  sallyport  corresponding  to  the  postern  of 
the  castlo,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
palisade.  Rebecca  could  observe,  from  the  number 
of  men  placed  for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the 
besieged  entertained  apprehensions  for  its  safety. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  comnnmicated  to 
Ivanhoe,  and  added,  "The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem 
lined  with  archers,  although  only  a  few  are  advanced 
from  its  dark  shadow." 

"  Under  what  banner  ? "  asked  Ivanhoe.  • 

"  Under  no  ensign   of  war  which   I  can  observe,"  - 
answered  Rebecca. 

"A  singular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knight,  "to 
advance  to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or 
banner  displayed! — Seest  thun  who  they  be  that  act 
as  leaders?" 

"A  knight,  clad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous," said  the  Jewess ;  "  he  alone  is  armed  from 
head  to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the  direction  of 
all  around  him." 

"  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ? "  replied 
Ivanhoe. 

"  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  pad- 
lock painted  blue  on  the  black  shield." 

"A  fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure," ^  said  Ivan- 
hoe ;  "  I  know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but 
well  I  weon  it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst  thou 
not  see  the  motto  ? " 

"  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied 
Rebecca ;  "  but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his 
shield,  it  shows  as  I  tell  you.  They  appear  even 
now  preparing  to  advance  —  God  of  Zion,  protect 
us ! — What  a  dreadful  sight ! — Those  who  advance 
first  bear  huge  shields  and  defences  made  of  plank ; 
the  others  follow,  bending  their  bows  as  they  come 
on. — They  raise  their  bows ! — God  of  Moses,  forgive 
the  creatures  Thou  hast  made ! " 

^  Fetterlock :  lock  for  fetters. — Shacklebolt  azure :  blue  padlock. 
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Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  signal  for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the  blast 
of  a  shrill  bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a  flourish 
of  the  Norman  trumpets  from  the  battlements.  The 
shouts  of  both  parties  augmented  the  fearful  din, 
the  assailants  crymg,  "  Saint  George  for  merry  Eng- 
land ! "  and  the  Normans  answering  according  to  the 
war-cries  of  their  different  commanders. 


XX.— The  Black  Knight 

The  archers  shot,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of 
the  time,  so  "wholly  together,"  that  no  point  at 
which  a  defender  could  sliow  the  least  part  of  his 
person  escaped  their  cloth -yard  shafts.  By  this 
sustained  discharge,  two  or  three  of  the  garrison  wero 
slain,  and  several  others  wounded.  But,  confident  in 
their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover  which  their 
situation  afforded,  the  followers  of  Front-de-Boeuf, 
and  his  allies,  showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence  pro- 
portioned to  the  fury  of  the  attack.  The  whizzing 
of  shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose  when  either 
side  intiicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

"  And  I  must  liu  here  like  a  bedridden  monk," 
exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  "  while  the  game  that  gives  mo 
freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the  nand  of 
others ! — Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind 
maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the 
archers  beneath — Look  out  onee  more,  and  tell  me 
if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm.  What  dost  thou 
see,  Rebecca  ? " 

"Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick 
as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who 
shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  ' "  if  they 
press  not  right  on  to  cf     '  the  castle  by  pure  force 
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of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little  against 
stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  Knignt  of 
the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears 
himself;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be." 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  Foul  craven  !  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe  ;  "  does  he 
blench  from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest?" 

"  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not ! "  said  Rebecca. 
"  I  see  him  now ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under 
the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.  They  pull  down 
the  piles  and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the  barriers 
with  axes.  His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over 
the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain. 
They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush 
in — they  are  thrust  back  ! — Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the 
defenders ;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press. 
They  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is 
dispat*^d  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  God  of 
Jftcob !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides  —  the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds ! " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  her  retiring ;  "  iihe  archery  must 
in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now 
fighting  hand  to  hand.  Look  again,  there  is  now 
less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately exclaimed,  "  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  ^  Front- 
de-BoPuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand 
on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who 
watch  the  progress  of  the  strife — Heaven  strike  with 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive ! " 
She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  "He 
is  down  ! — he  is  down  ! " 

"  Who  is  down  ? "  cried  Ivanhoe ;  •'  for  our  dear 
Lady's  sake,  tell  me  which  has  fallen  ? " 

>  Moses  and  Aaron. 
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"The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca  faintly; 
then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — 
"  But  no— but  no !— the  name  of  the  Lord  of  JEIosts 
be  blessed ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if 
there  were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm 
— His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axt  from  a 
yeoman  —  he  presses  Front-dc-Banif  with  blow  on 
blow  —  The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak 
under  the  steel  of  the  woodman — he  falls — he  falls  ! " 

"  Front-de-Buiuf  ? "  exclaims  Ivanhoe. 

"  Front-de-Bueuf ! "  answered  the  Jewess ;  "  his  men 
rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar 
— their  united  force  compels  the  champion  to  pause — 
they  drag  Front-de-Boeuf  within  the  walls." 

"  The  assailants  have  won  the  barrieis,  have  they 
not?"  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have  —  they  have ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca  — 
"and  they  press  the'  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer 
wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and 
endeavour  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each 
other — down  go  stones,  beams  and  trunks  of  trees 
upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  a  they  bear  the 
wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places 
in  the  assault — Great  God  !  hast  Thou  given  men 
Thine  own  imaae,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly 
defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren!" 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no 
time  for  such  thoughts  —  Who  yield  ?  —  who  push 
their  way  ? " 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca, 
shuddering ;  "  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them 
like  crushed  reptiles — The  besieged  have  the  better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us ! "  exclaimed  the 
knight ;    "  do   the  false  yeomen  give  way  ? " 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves 
right  yeomanly — the  Black  Knight  approaches  the 
postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thundering  blows 
which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the 
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din  and  shouts  of  the  battle — Stones  and  beams  are 
hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion  —  he  regards 
thera  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or 
feathers ! " 

"By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanhoe,  '"ne- 
thought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  that 
might  do  such  a  deed ! " 

"The  postern  gate  shakes,"  continued  Kebecca;  'it 
crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  bloAvs — they  rush  in 
— the  outv/ork  is  won — O*  God  ! — they  hurl  the  de- 
fenders from  the  battlements— they  throw  them  into 
the  moat— 0  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them 
that  can  resist  no  longer ! " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  comm\micates  with 
the  castle— nave  they  won  that  pass  ?  "  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

"  No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "  the  Templar  has  destroyed 
the  plank  on  which  they  crossed — a  few  of  the  de- 
fenders escaped  with  him  -into  the  castle — the  shrieks 
and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the  others 
— Alas!  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon 
victory  than  upon  battle." 

"  What  do  they  now,  maiden  ? "  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  look 
forth  yet  again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  blood- 
shed." 

"It  is  over  for  the  time,"  answered  Rebecca;  "o>ir 
friends  strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork 
which  they  have  mastered,  and  the  garrison  only 
bestow  a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval." 

"Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  "  will  surely  not  abandon 
an  enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily 
attained.  O  no  !  t  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good 
knight  whose  axe  hath  rent  heart  of  oak  and  bars  of 
iron.  A  fetterlock  and  a  shacklebolt  on  a  iieid  sable 
— what  may  that  mean  ? — seest  thou  nought  else, 
Rebecca,  by  which  the  Bluek  Knight  may  be  dis- 
tinguished ? " 

"  Nothing,"  said   the   Jewess  ;    "  all  about    him    is 
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black  as  the  wing  of  the  ni^'ht  raven.     Nothing  can 
1  spy  tnat  can  mark  him  further-but  havmg  once 

L  fo»  P  1       !"  ^"'"^  .^'"^"-  *  thousand   warriors.    It 
is  fearful,  yet  magnihcent,   to   behold  how  the  arm 
and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over  hundreds." 
},«rn  i'    .T'^    Ivanhoe,    'thou    hast    painted    a 

hero,   surely  they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force    or 

bv  ^hr^L        "'r'''  ^/  ^'^^'^"^  ''^'^  "^o*^^-    I  swear 
by  the  honour  of  my  house-I  vow  by  the  name  of 

my  bright  lady-love,  I  would  endure  ten  years^cap- 

t  vity  to  fight  one  day  by  that  good  knight's  side  L 

such  a  quarrel  as  this ! " 


XXI.-Fire 

"^!^i^  ^®®^'  ^^  ^^^<^y'  the  castle  burns." 
^^  1  hou  art  mad  to  say  so ! "  replied  the  knight. 
It  IS  all  in  a  lighf  flame  on  the  western  side.    I 
have  striven  m  vam  to  extinguish  it.    Lead  thy  men 
down,  as  If  to  a  sally ;   throw  the  postern-gute  open- 

tdr-T.^^  ^""^  "^^"  ^"^^°  ^^'^"Py  the  float.^fling 
them  into  the  moat,  and  push  across-'for  the  barbicaa 

LrTilL  ''^tK^'^""  ^-l^  '"^'^  ?^^^'  ^°d  attack  the 
barbican  on  the  outside ;  and  i?  we  can  regain  that 
post   be  assured  we  shall  defend   ourselves  until  we 

down  fn  .7  "^  ;'^  "^'^'^  ^"'  ,"'^^  together,  and  rushed 
fnU.  V^  postern-gate,  which  he  caused  instantly 
fL  1..  T""  ''P^''-  ?»t  ««''^rcc  was  this  done  eri 
the  portentous  srength  of  the  Black  Knight  forced 
his  way  inward  m  despite  of  De  Bracy  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Two  of  the  foremost  instantly^feTl  and  the 
toltf  Thim  ''''^'''*'^'^^"'^'''^  ''^^  theu-  leader's  efforts 

mir^nnfJ"  '""'I-  ^^  ?'*^'^'  "  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  fwo  men  win 
our  only  pass  for  safety?     The  castle   .-nis  behind 
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us,  villains! — let  despair  give  you  courage,  or  let  me 
forward !  I  will  cope  with  this  champion  myself." 

The  vaulted  passage  to  which  the  postern  gave  en- 
trance, and  in  which  tlieso  two  rcdcmbtcd  champions 
were  now  fighting  hand  to  hand,  rung  with  the 
furious  blows  which  tliey  dealt,  each  other,  Do  Bracy 
with  his  sword,  the  Black  Knight  with  his  ponderous 
axe.  At  length  the  Norman  received  a  blow,  which 
descended  with  such  violence  oii  his  crest,  that  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  paved  floor. 

"Yield  thee,  Maurice  De  Bracy,"  said  the  Black 
Champion,  "rescue  or  no  rescue,  or  thou  art  but  a 
dead  man." 

"  I  will  not  yield,"  replied  De  Bracy  faintly,  "  to  an 
unknown  con<pieror.  Tell  me  thy  name,  or  work  thy 
pleasure  on  me." 

The  Black  Knight  whispered  something  into  the 
ear  of  the  vanquislied. 

"  I  yield  mo  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,"  answered  the  Norman. 

"Go  to  the  bjrbican,"  said  the  victor,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  "  and  there  wait  my  further  orders." 

"Yc*^  ■"  Ice  mo  say,"  said  De  Bracy,  "what  it 
import  know.     Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  is  wounded 

and  a  ',  and  will  perish  in  the  burning  castle 

withou.         .ont  ^  olp." 

"  Wilfred  of  1;  ,nhoe !"  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight 
— "The  life  of  every  man  in  the  castle  shall  answer 
it  if  a  hair  of  his  head  be  singed--Show  me  his 
chamber ! " 

"  Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  it 
leads  to  his  apartment." 

Ivanhoe  had  b<^en  awakened  from  his  brief  slumber 
by  the  noise  of  the  battle ;  and  his  attendant  had,  at 
his  anxious  desire,  again  placed  herself  at  the  window 
to  watch  and  report  to  him  the  fate  of  the  attack. 
At  length  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  into  the 
apartment  —  the  cries  for  water,  which  were  heard 
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even  above  the  din  of  the  battle,  made  them  sensible 
ot  the  progress  of  this  new  danger. 

"  The  castle  burns,"  said  Rebecca ;   '  it  burns— What 
can  we  do  to  save  ourselves?" 
"  Fly  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,"  said  Ivan- 
.?T  *    ■     ^^  **';i'"a'^  aid  can  avail  me." 
"  I  wdl  not   i\y,"  answered   Rebecca ;    "  we  will   bo 
saved  or  perish   to-ethor-And  yet,  great  God !— mv 
'lather,  my  father— what  will  be  his  fate'" 

At  this  rnoinent  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew 
open,  and  the  Ternolar  presented  himself,-a  ghastly 
hgure,  for  his  gilded  armour  was  broken  and  bloody 
and  the  plume  was  partly  shorn  away,  partly  burnt 
from  his  casque.  "I  have  found  thee, ""^ said  he  to 
Rebecca;    "  thou   shalt  prove   x   will   keep  my  word 

followTne'"!^^  ^'''^  ''''''*'  thee-up  and  mstantly 

t/I^^""®'"  answered  Rebecca,  "I  will  not  follow  thee, 
^jiy  lieart  be  not  hard  as  thy  breastplate- save  my 
aged  father— save  this  wounded  knight!" 

"  A  kni.;^ht,"  answered  the  Templar,  with  his 
characteristic  calmness,  "a  knight,  Rebecca,  must 
encounter  his  fate,  whether  it  meet  him  in  the 
shape  of  sword  or  flame— and  who  recks  how  or 
where  a  Jew  meets  with  his?" 

"Savage    warrior,"    said    Rebecca,    "rather   will    I 
perish  m  the  flames  than  accept  safety  from  thee'" 
ihou  Shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca— once  didst  thou 
toil  me,  but  never  mortal  did  so  twice." 

So  sayingr.  he  seized  on  the  terrified  maiden,  who 
hlled  the  air  with  her  shrieks,  and  bore  her  out  of 
the  room  in  his  arms  without  regarding  her  cries 
or  the  menaces  which  Ivanhoe  thundered  against 
him  "  Hound  of  the  Temple-stain  to  thine  Order 
—set  free  the  damsel!  Traitor  of  Bois-Guilbert,  it  is 
hr's"blo"r!"'°'^  thee --Villain.  I  will  have  thy 
"I  had  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,"  said  the  Black 
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Knight,  who  at  that  instant  entered  the  apartment, 
"but  for  thy  shouts." 

"If  thou  bt'st  true  knight,"  said  Wilfred,  "think 
not  of  nio  —  pursue  yon  ruvisher  —  save  the  Lady 
Rowcna— look  to  the  nol  c  T'edric!" 

"  In  their  turn,"  answered  ho  of  the  fetterlock, 
"  but  thine  is  Hrst." 

And  seizing  upon  Ivanhoe,  ho  bore  him  off  with  as 
much  easo  as  the  Templar  had  carried  off  Rebecca, 
rushed  with  him  to  the  postern,  and  having  there 
delivered  bis  burden  to  the  care  of  two  yeomen,  ho 
again  entered  the  castle  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of 
the  other  prisoners. 

Meantime  Athelstano  had  made  his  escape  into 
the  court  of  the  castle,  where  sat  the  fierce  lemplar, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  several  of  tho 
garrison.  Ileleeca  was  in  tho  midst  of  the  little 
party;  and  Bois-Guilbert,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion oi"  tho  bloody  fra},  showed  every  attention 
to  her  safety.  •  Athelstano  doubted  not  that  it  was 
Rowena  whom  the  knit,dit  was  carrying  off,  in  despite 
of  all  resistance  which  could  be  ottered. 

"  By  the  i\  of  Saint  Edward,"  he  said,  '■'  I  will 
rescue  her  in  yonder  over-proud  knight,  and  he 
shall  die  by  my  bund!" 

To  snatch  a  mueo  from  the  pavement,  to  rush  on 
the  Templar's  band,  and  to  strike  in  quick  succession 
to  the  right  and  loft,  levelling  a  warrior  at  each 
blow,  was,  for  Athelstanc's  great  strength,  but  ♦ho 
work  of  a  single  loomcnt ;  he  was  soon  within  two 
yards  of  Bois-Guilbert,  whom  he  defied  in  his  loudest 
tone. 

"  Turn,  false-heart  1  Templar !  let  go  her  whom 
thou  art  unworthy  to  touch — turn,  limb  of  a  band 
of  murdering  and  hypocrit' ;al  robbers!'' 

"Dog!"  said  tho  Templar,  grinding  his  teeth,  "I 
will  teach  thee  to  blaspheme  the  holy  Order  of 
the  Temple  of  Zion;"  and   with   these   words,   half 
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beUo,  8UU  lower  "„dprl„in^'[i,r"  P'S?*^  »" 
from  the  Preoonin™  ..  .1        i-    ^    .  "  **'"»  distance 

Behind  thorCt"st"lTZ'To  'fj""""  ^'"""; 
portion  of  the  hall    «I!!«^  ^?  •   ^^''^   ^**  elevated 

fn  white  di":Ln' ilS  ^ST  "'  '""  '"'^'■ 
attendant.  Shorn  ourS/  hff  dSnThitht'to"'" 
tl.?Z^X  '"^'"^  "-<»  '■'»  vo>«.  SrSssed 

of Ta..:  o    Y^rkTroml  "T"  "^'^'=«'''  """^^"^ 

«-ur  knight,  but  o?"o;;';tlotf  t'oTh',^;;?^..^? 
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the  Holy  Temple— not  of  a  Knight  Companion,  but 
of  a  Preceptor  of  our  Order,  first  in  honour  us  in 
place.  Our  brother.  Brian  de  Bois-Guihjcrt,  is  well 
known  as  a  true  and  zealous  champion  of  tlic  Cross, 
by  whose  arm  many  deeds  of  valour  have  been 
wrought  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  we  were  old  that 
such  a  man,  so  honoured,  and  so  honoui  olc,  sud- 
denly casting  away  regard  for  his  chn  Jter,  his 
•vows,  his  brethren,  and  nis  prosiiocts,  had  associated 
to  himself  a  Jewish  damsel,  ctefended  her  person 
in  preference  to  his  own,  and,  finally,  was  so  utterly 
blinded  and  besotted  by  his  folly,  as  to  bring  her 
even  to  one  of  our  owr.  Precei^tories,  what  should 
we  say  but  that  the  noble  knight  was  possessed  by 
some  evil  demon,  or  influenced  by  some  wicked 
spell  ? — If  we  could  suppo.sc  it  otherwise,  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert  should  be  cut  of!'  and  cast  out  frrm 
our  congregation,  were  he  the  light  Land  and  right 
eve  therror' 

.  He  paused.  A  low  murmur  wont  thrnugh  the 
assembly,  and  all  anxiously  waited  what  the  Grand 
Master  was  next  to  propose. 

"Such,"  he  said,  "and  so  great  should  inde  ■  bo 
the  punishment  of  a  Knight  Templar,  wLo  wi  ..lly 
ofi'ended  against  the  rules  of  his  Order.  lUit  if,  by 
'means  of  charms  and  of  spells,  Hatan  h't  ob'ained 
dominion  over  the  knight,  pe.  'nnce  K  cause  he 
cast  his  eyes  too  lightly  upon  a  uamsel's  bt  a;ity,  we 
are  then  rather  to  lament  than  chastise  his  back- 
sliding; and,  imposing  on  hinj  only  such  penance  as 
may  purify  him  from  his  iniquity,  we  are  to  turn 
the  full  edge  of  our  indignation  upon  the  accu.scd 
instrument,  which  had  so  well-nigh  occasioned  his 
utter  falling  away. — Stand  forth,  therefore,  and  bear 
witness,  ye  who  have  witnessed  these  unhappy 
doings,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  sum  and  bearing 
thereof."  ^ 

Several  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  prove   the 
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castle,   and   his   nJwecf    of  t'"''    *'°"'    ^^«    blazing 
attending  to  her  S^tt      T)   '  /'^"'""'^^   ^^^^^««  in 

Guilbert^sunnou'tet  i/'th^sdv^^^^^^^^ 
became  portentous  in   thpir  no.   !•  ^"^^lently  ,  reat, 
of  the  knight  to  Rebecca'^    narrative.     The  devotion 
beyond  the  boundf not  onlv  of^r    ""f-  '^l^Semed 

to  descSbe  the  mL^^^^^^^  called  on 

the  Jewess  a.Xe"Tt  .eVecilr^'^b""'"^^  ^^^ 
of  Malvoisin  was  skih ally  3^7'  J.^"  T-^'T 
apparently   studied    to    soro    tVi    V    v         '"'^"^^  ^^ 

Guilbert/he  threw  in   from  ti.n.f/f'^'"^'   f   ^^^«- 
as   seemed   to   infer    thu    Iip^j  ^"r' '"^^  bints, 

temporary  aliena  ion  of  mind  '"'f  '!"^^''^^  «^^^ 
appear  to  be  enamoured  ol  t\J  i  '^""P^  '^'^  be 
brought  along  withhi  '  Wi  h  si^hr:  "'"'"  ^' 
the  Preceptor  avowed  h\^  nil  ?■■  ""^  P^'nitence, 
admitted  Rebecca  rndW?  ^^"  V^ion  for  having 
the    Preceptoiyl'But    mv  T/  ''''"'J  '^"^  ''^^^'  o£ 

rend  father  the  Grand^rter      o  t  '"''  "'^'^  ""^^■ 
J-^notevil,  though    n.;^^^^ 

versation    of    this    worn  ^T/"'"  ^'^^  '^^nd  con-      ' 

discover   whether  .she    b'^n.^rr^    '^''''    '''    ^^Y 
charms  and  spells  ?''  ^'^'^^^^  ^^  "•'^^  ^n^gical 

There  was  a   bustlo   in   th^  i 
and   when    the    Grind  \xlfo,    •'''  ?'''!'  ^^  ^be  hall, 
it  was  replied,  the?e    ,a^  if  .j^^""'^^     ^be  reason 
man,  whom  the  prisoner  h       tt  'T**  ^  ''edridden 
use  of  his  limbs,  V  T  mir:;!.^^^  ^^^  P-^^t 
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The  poor  peasant,  a  Saxon  by  l.irth,  was  dra-aed 
fonvarcl  to  the  l.a.  Perfectly  eured  he\.ertah d^C 
not.  for  he  supported  hirustlf  forward  on  crutches 
to  give  evidence.     Most  unwilling  was  his  testimony 

t^vo    \eais    s  nee,    when    residhig    at    York     he    was 
^ddeny  atlheted  with    a  sore   cTisease,  while  kbour 
ing   for   Isaac    the    rich    Jew,   in   his    vocation   of  a 
omer;     hat   he   h.d    been   unable   to   stir   from    his 

tions,  and  especially  a  wanning  and  spicy-sniellin? 
balsam,  had  in  sou.e  degre.  restored  hin?  t^the  usf 
of  his  hmbs.  "And  may  it  please  vour  gracious 
reverence,"  said  the  man,  "  t  cannJt  thin  the 
damsel  meant  harm  I>y  mo.  though  she  hrth  th^ 
iJi  hap  to  be  a  Jewess;  for  even  whm  I  used  her 
remedy,  I  said  the  Pater  and  the  Creed  and  i[ 
never  operated  a  whit  less  kindly."  '  '^ 

"\Vhat    IS    thy    name,    follow?"    said    the    Grand 
Master  to  the  cripple.  'jrana 

;;Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,"  answered  the  peasant. 

Higg,  the  son  of  Sndl,  withdrew  into  the  crowd 
but.  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  benefactress  linpcred 
until  he  should  learn  her  doom.  '  ^'"^^'^^ 

Two  men-at-arms  were  now  called  forward;  one 
of  them  had  .seen  Rebecca  worlc  a  cure  upon  a 
wounded  man.  brought  with  them  to  the  eS  of 
Torquils^one.  She  did,  he  said,  make  certain  stns 
upon  the  wound,  and  repeated  certain  myster feus 
words  when  the  iron  head  of  a  square  eioss-bow 
bolt  disengaged  Itself  from  the  wound,  the  bleeding 
was  stanched  the  wound  was  closed,  and  the  dy  n? 
man  was,  within  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  walfeinf 
upon    the    ramparts,    and    assisting    the    witness    iS 
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managing  a  mangonel,  or  machine  for  hurling  stones. 
This  legend  was  probably  founded  upon  the  fact, 
that  Rebecca  had  attendeil  on  the  wounded  Ivanhoe 
when  in  the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  The  witness 
drew  from  his  pouch  the  very  bolt-head,,  which, 
accordinf^  to  his  story,  had  been  miraculously  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound ;  and  as  the  iron  weighed 
a  full  ounce,  it  completely  confirmed  the  tale,  how- 
ever marvellous. 

The  Grand  Master  had  collected  the  suffrages,  and 
now  in  a  solemn  tone  demanded  of  Rebecca  what  she 
had  to  say  against  the  sentence  of  condenmation, 
which  he  was  about  to  pronoimce. 

_"  To  invoke  your  pity, '  said  the  lovely  Jewess, 
with  a  voice  somewhat  tronndous  with  emotion, 
I*  would,  I  am  aware,  be  as  useless  as  I  should  hold 
it  moan.  To  state  that  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  another  religion,  cannot  be  displeasing 
to  the  acknowledged  Founder  of  both  our  faiths,  were 
also  unavailing !  to  plead  that  many  things  which 
these  men  (whom  may  Heaven  pardon!)  have  spoken 
against  me  are  impossible,  would  avail  me  but  little, 
smce  you  believe  in  their  possibility.  There  is  yet 
one  chance  of  life  left  to  mo,"  said  Rebecca,  "even 
by^  your  own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable — 
miserable,  at  least  of  late — but  I  will  not  cast  away 
the  gift  of  God,  while  He  affords  me  the  means  of 
defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge — I  maintain  my 
innocence,  and  I  declare  the  falsehood  of  this  accu- 
sation. I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat, 
and  will  appear  by  my  champion." 

"So  be  It  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the 
Grand  Master;  "and  may  God  show  the  right!" 

"Amen,"  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and 
the  word  was  deeply  echoed  by  the  whole  assembly. 
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The  Black  Knight  held  his  way  straic^ht  to  a  nci^h 
bouring  rehgious  house,   called*^  the  friorv  of   S 
BotolpH.   to  which   the   wounded   Ivanho7hn;]    h 
TnTot  :^Tft,Tl'  -stL'n>nd:r't£e  ^?d- 
Wamba      On  T^^''^    ^T^  ^^^   ^he  magnanimous 
to  set  forth  on  K    ?«<^««eding  morning  he  was  a^out 

^^^^JiX^i-^         'y  ^^e  Jester 

partly  seen,  is  as  faithful  as  steel "'         ^^''^  ^^'^ 

Nay,     said   the   knight,  "an   he  have  the  gift  of 

showm^g  my  road  I  shall  not  grun.ble  wkh  him  th^f 

mitrVV'^^'i'  pleasant'  Fare  thee  w^l?  kind 
Wilfred-I  charge  thee  not  to  attempt  to  travel  Hll 
to-morrow  at  earliest"  ^  ^^^  "" 

Dre^ssenr^;^''!-"^'?^'^  ^''  ^^""^  '^  I^^'^hoe.  who 
pressed    It    to    his    hps.    took    leave    of    the    Prior 

hTcrpani'^^^^'  ^^^'  ''^^''^''  -^^  ^^'-^rx' 

brakjLnj:t^t?:;  lirorfory-^  ^^  y-^- 

'■  What  makes  thee  judge  so  ? "  said  the  fenM.t 
"Because  I  have  twice  or  Ihrice  noticed  the  tanre 

f ;  ber^ir  r^fe;''L^rep^z•  s 
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And  in  good  tiino  did  he  close  it,  for  three  arrows 
flow  at  the  sanio  instant  from  tho  suspected  spot 
ai'aiM.st  his  head  and  breast,  one  of  \vliich  would  have 
penetrated  to  the  brain,  had  it  not  been  turned 
aside  by  tho  steel  vis(.)r. 

"Thanks,  trusty  armourer,'  said  tho  knight.— 
"  Wamba,  lot  us  close  w'ith  them," — and  ho  rode 
straight  to  the  thicket.  He  was  met  by  six  or  seven 
men-at-arms,  who  ran  against  him  with  their  lances 
at  full  career.  Three  of  tho  weapons  stmck  against 
him,  and  splintered  witii  as  little  cft'ect  as  if  they 
had  been  driven  against  a  tower  of  steel.  The  Black 
Knight's  eyes  seen'ied  to  Hash  ilre  even  tlirough  the 
aperture  of  his  visor.  He  raised  himself  in  his 
stirrups  wir.h  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  av4  <^^- 
claimed,  "What  moans  this,  my  masters^  ?  "— The 
men  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  their 
swords  and  attac-king  hiiii  on  every  side,  crying, 
"  Die.  tyrant ! " 

"  Ha  :  Saint  Edwai-d  !  Ha  !  Saint  George  !  "  said 
the  Black  Knight,  striking  doAvn  a  man  at  every 
invocation;  "have  we  traitors  here?" 

A  knight  in  I'lne  armour,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  hiniself  behind  tho  other  assailants,  spurred 
forward  with  his  lance,  and  taking  aim,  not  iit  the 
rider  but  at  the  steed,  wounded  the  noble  animal 
mortally. 

"  That  was  a  f.b»n  str  :)ke  !  "  exclaiuu'd  tho  Black 
Knight,  as  the  steed  fell  to  the  earth,  bearing  his 
rider  along  with  him. 

And  at  th^s  moment,  Wandia  winded  the  bugle, 
for  the  whole  had  ])nssed  so  speedily,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  do  so  .soon«r.  The  sudden  sound  made 
the  murderers  bear  back,  and  Wand)a,  though  so 
impeifeotly  wcaponcd.  did  n^^^  hesitate  to  rush  in 
and  assist  the  Black  Knight  to  rise. 

"  Shamo  on  ye,  false  cowards : "  exclair.icd  he  in 
the  blue  harness,  who  seemed  to  lead  the  assailants, 
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Animated   by  his  words,  they   attacked    the   Black 
Knight  anew,  whose  best   refuge    was   now   to    place 
his    back   a-amst   an   oak,   and   defend   himself  with 
his  sword      I  he  fe  on  knight,  who  had  taken  another 
spear,    watchmg    the    moment  when    his   formidable 
antagonist  was  most  closely  pressed,  galloped  against 
him  m  hopes  to  nad  him  with  his  lance  against  the 
tree,  when    his    purpose    w.>s    again    intercepted    by 
Wamba.      The  Jester  hovered   on   the  skirts^  of  thi 
fa"rht,  and  effectuallv  cheeked  the  fatal  (    -eer  of  the 
Blue  Knight  by  hamstrinmng  his  hoi^e  wiih  a  stroke 
of  his  sword.      Horse  and  man  went  to  the  ground  • 
yet   the  situation  of  the  Knight    of   the  Fetterlock 
contmued  very  precarious,   when   a  grej-goose  shaft 
suddenly  stretch.d    on    the    earth    one   ot'   the   most 
ormidable  of  his  assailants,  and    a    band  of  yeomen 
broke  forth  from  the  glade,  headed  by  Locksley  and 
the  jovial  Friar,  >N'ho  soon  disposed  of  tbe  ruffians,  all 

rijR?'!  T°'\'^\'P^^  ^^'^^^  «^  '""'tally  wounded. 

%     i^l'-^cklS^'felit  thanked  his  deliverers  with  a  dig- 
nity they  had  not  observed  in  his  former  bearing 

It   concerns   me   much,"  he   said,  "even  before  I 
express  my  full  gratitude    to    my  ready   friends    to 
discover,  if   I   may,  who  have   been   n.v  unprovoked 
enemies.-Open     the     visor     of    that     Blue  ^Knight 
VVamba,  who  seems  the  chief  of  these  villains  "  ' 

"Come,  valiant  sir,"  said  Wamba,  "I  must  be 
your  armourer  as  well  as  your  equerry^I  have 
dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm  you  " 

helmet    of    the    Blue    Knight,    which,    rolling    to    a 

ft  U^H  T   \       ^'T'^    '^'¥'y^^^   to    the   Knight    of 
the  ietterlock  grizzled  locks,  and   a  countenance  he 

stance^     ^''^^''*'    ^"^  ^^""^    "°'^^'*   ^"^^'    circum- 

"Waldemar   Fitzurse!"   he   said  in    astonishment; 
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"say  me  the  truth — confess  who  set  thee  on  this 
traitorous  deed." 

"Thy  father's  son,"  answered  Waldemar,  "who,  in 
so  doing,  did  but  avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience 
to  thy  father." 

The  Black  Knight's  eyes  sparkled  with  indigna- 
tion, but  his  better  nature  overcame  it.  He  pressed 
his  hand  against  his  brow,  and  reuiained  an  instant 
gazing  on  the  face  of  the  humbled  baron,  in  whosa 
features  pride  was  contending  with  shame. 

"Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  Waldoiuar,"  ho  said. 

"  lie  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch,"  answered  Fitzurse, 
"knows  it  were  needless." 

"  Take  it,  then,  unasked ;  the  lion  preys  not  on 
prostrate  carcasses.  —  Take  thy  life,  but  with  this 
condition,  that  in  three  days  thou  shalt  leav'e  England, 
and  go  to  hide  thine  infamy  in  thy  Norman  castle, 
and  that  thou  wilt  never  mention  the  name  of  John 
of  Anjou  as  connected  with  thy  felony. — Let  this 
knight  have  a  steed,  Locksley,  for  I  see  your  yeomen 
have  caught  those  which  were  running  loose,  and 
let  him  depart  unharmed." 

"  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose 
behests  must  not  be  disputed,"  answered  the  yeoman, 
"  I  would  send  a  shaft  after  the  skulking  villain  that 
should  spare  him  the  labour  of  a  long  journey." 

"Thou  bearest  an  English  heart,  Locksley,"  said 
the  Black  Knight,  "and  w^U  dost  judge  ttiou  art 
the  more  bound  to  obey  my  behest — 1  am  Richard 
of  England  1 " 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  majesty, 
the  yeomen  at  onoe  kneeled  down  before  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  tendered  their  allegiance,  and 
implored  pardon  for  their  offences. 

"  Rise,  my  friends,"  said  Richard.  "  Your  mis- 
demeanours, whether  in  forest  or  fluid,  have  been 
atoned  by  the  loyal  services  you  rendered  my 
distressed  subjects  before    the  walls  of  Torquilstone, 
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XXIV.— The  Trial  by  Combat 

^^fZZoToPtT^'''  '^''  ^'?^^^^  -  '^^  Castle, 
tL  ir  S  1-  ^  Temi^lestowe,  about  the  hour  when 
the  blooay  die  was  to  be  cast  for  the  life  or  Jeath 
of  Rebecca.  It  was  a  scene  of  busue  and  Hfe  as  if 
he  whole  vicinity  had  poured  forth  its  inhabitente 
to  a  village  wake,  or  rural  fe-mf  ^^^  ^^^aoitants 
erected  fo^the  Grand  AW  at  1  etsttT.f  Z 
tilt-yard,  surrounded  with  .eats  of  distinction  for 
the  Preceptors  and  Kiii^^^hts  of  the  Order  A^  thi 
opposite  end  of  the  lisfi  was  a  pile  of  facjits  so 
arranged  around  a  stake,  d<  aply  fiJed  in  tKround 

kmd        Behiml    l,i,„    came    Brian    do  BoLauTlfc 

Tho    untortiinate    Bebecca  was   conducted    tn    .(■• 
black  chair  placed  near  the  pile.    Onher  first  gU^ 
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at  the  terrible  spot  where  preparations  were  making 
for  a  death  alike  dismaying  to  the  mind  and  painful 
to  the  body,  she  was  observed  to  shudder  and  shut 
her  eyes,  praying  internally  doubtless,  for  her  lips 
moved  though  no  speech  was  heard.  In  the  space 
of  a  minute  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on 
the  pile  as  if  to  familiarise  her  mind  with  the 
object,  and  then  slowly  and  naturally  turned  away 
her  head. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Mnster  had  assumed  his 
seat.  Malvoisin,  then,  acting  as  godfather  of  the 
champion,  stepped  forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the 
Jewess,  whion  was  the  pledge  of  battle,  at  the  feet 
of  the  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Master  commanded  the  herald  to  stand 
forth  and  do  his  devoir.  The  trumpets  then  again 
flourished,  and  a  herald,  stepping  forward,  proclaimed 
aloud, — "Oyez,  oyez,  oyez.^ — Here  standeth  the  good 
knight,  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  ready  to  do  battle 
with  any  knight  of  free  blood,  who  will  sustain  the 
quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the  Jewess  Rebecca." 

"No  champion  appears  for  the  appellant,"  said  the 
Grand  Master.  "  Go,  herald,  and  ask  her  whether 
she  expects  any  one  to  do  battle  for  her  in  this  her 
cause." 

"  Say  to  the  Grand  Master,"  replied  Rebecca,  "  that 
I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  do  not  yield  me  as 
justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  guilty  of  mine  own 
blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as 
his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  oppor- 
tunity is  in  man's  extremity,  will  raise  me  up  a 
deliverer;  and  when  such  uttermost  space  is  passed, 
may  His  holy  will  be  done ! "  The  herald  retired  to 
carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 

"God  forbid,"  said  Lucas  Bcaumanoir,  "that  Jew 
or  Pagan  should  impeach  us  of  injustice ! — Until  the 
shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the   eastward,  will 

1  Q»fz:  hear. 
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wo  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  shall  appear  for  this 
unfortunate  woman  Whei  the  day  iJZ  far  pL  ^ 
lot  her  prepare  for  death."  ^ 

The  judges  had  now  been   two   hours  in  the  lists 
awaitmg  in  vam  the  appearance  of  a  champion. 

It  was.  however  the  General  belief  that  no  one  could 
or  would  appear  for  a  Jewess,  accused  of  sorcery ;  and 
the  knights  whisnered  to  each  other,  that  it  was  time 
to  declare  the  pledge  of  Rebecca  forfeited.     At  this 
instant  a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared 
on  the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.     A  hundred 
voices  exclaimed.  "A  champion !  a  champion !"    And 
the  multitude  shouted  unanimously  as  the  kniijht  rode 
mto  the  tilt-yard.     The  second  gla'nce,  howeve?.  served 
to  destroy  the  hope  that  his  timely  arrival  had  Excited. 
His  horee  urged  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost  speed 
appeared  to  reel  from  fatigue,  and   the  rider,  eFther 
from  weakness,  weariness,  or  both,  seemed  scarce  able 
to  support  himself  in  the  saddle 

hi«r«nk\- ""'"''''''  ""{  ^^^  ^"■"^^^'  ^^ho  demanded 
His  rank,  his  name,  and  nurpose.  the  stranger  knight 
answered  readi  y  and  boldly.  ^I  am  a  good  Light  and 
noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  iSnce  and  sword 

danXt'°A^'''^"^P^"T'^  "^  '^'^  ^^°^«^J'  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York;  to  uphold  the  doom  pro- 

nounced  agamst  her  to  be  false  ai.d  truthless,  and  to 

defy.  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murderer 

and:  liar;  as  I  will  prove  in  this  field  with  my  body 

agamst  his,  by  the  aid  of  God,  of  Our  Lady,  and  of 

Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight." 

that   he    s  good  knight  and  of  honourable  lineage 

hJf!!^*"'^'"  '^'^,.^^'^  ^°^^^^^'  ^^'«"^^  his  helmet,  "is 
beUer  known,  my  lineage  n.ore  pure^  Malvoisin.    ha^ 
thine  own.     I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe." 
"I   wiU  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,"  said  the 
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Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  "Get  thy 
wounds  healed,  purvey  thoo  a  l)etter  horse,  and  it  may 
be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee 
this  boyish  spirit  of  bravado." 

"Ha!  proul  Templar,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "hast  thou 
forgotten  that  twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance? 
Remember  the  lists  at  Acre— remember  the  Passage 
of  Arms  at  Ashby— remember  thy  proud  vaunt  in  the 
hall  of  Rotherwood,  and  tlio  gage  of  your  gold  chain 
against  mv  reliquary,  that  th.  i  wouldst  do  battle  with 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honour  thou  hadst 
lost !  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy  relic  it  contains, 
I  will  proclaim  thee.  Templar,  a  coward  in  every  court 
in  Europe— in  every  Prejcptory  of  thine  Order— unless 
thou  do  battle  without  further  delay." 

Bois-Guilbjrt  turned  his  countenance  irresolutely 
towards  Rebecca,  and  then  exclaimed,  looking  fiercely 
at  Ivanhoe,  "Dog  of  a  Saxon!  take  thy  lance,  and 
prepare  for  the  death  thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee  1 " 

"Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me  the  combat?" 
said  Ivanhoe. 

"  I  may  not  deny  what  thou  hast  challenged,"  said 
the  Grand  Master,  "  provided  the  maiden  accepts  thee 
as  her  champion.  Yet  I  would  thou  wert  in  better 
plight  to  do  battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast 
thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  honourably 
met  with."  "" 

"Thus— thus  as  I  am,  and  not  otherwise,"  said 
Ivanhoe;  "it  is  the  judgment  of  God— to  His  keep- 
ing I  commend  myself.— Rebecca,"  said  he,  riding  up 
to  the  fatal  chair,  "dost  thou  accept  of  me  for 
thy  champion?" 

"I  do,"  she  said— "I  do,"  fluttered  by  an  emotion 
which  the  fear  of  death  had  been  unable  to  produce, 
''■  I  do  accept  thee  as  the  champion  whom  Heaven  hath 

sent   me.     Yet,    no — no — thy  wounds   are  uncured 

Meet  not  that  proud  man— why  shouldst  thou  perish 
also?"  ^ 
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But  Ivunhoe  was  already  at  his  post,  and  had  closed 
his  visor,  an.  asstnned  his  lonce.^  Bois-GuilUrt  did 
the  same ;  ami  his  esquire  remarked,  as  he  clasped  his 
visor  that  h.H  face,  which  had.  notwithstandiW  the 
variety  o  emotions  by  which  he  had  been  aSfated 
continued  during  the  wliole  morning  of  an  ashy  paJe-' 
ness  yyas  now  become  suddenly  very  n.uch  flushed^ 

b Jh«  ^IT"^  ^'.•''^'f-  '^^^^  ^^^^  '^  ^"«  »'««d  the  gage  of 
battle,   Rebecca's  glove,   throw  it  into  the  lists   and 
pronounced  the  fatal  signal  words,  La^ssez  aller 
««A      ,7"'"H«*s   sounded,   and   the    knights  charged 
each    other    m    iull    career.     The  wearfed    horse  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  its  no  less  exhausted  rider,  went  down 
as  all  had  exnected,  before  the  well-aimed  lance  and 
vigorous    stee5    of    the    Ten.plnr.     This   issue  of  the 
combat  a     had  foreseen;  but  although  the  spear  of 
Ivanhoe  did  but,  in  comparison,  toucli  the  shS  of 
Srwho"hlV'fA  •^'  fT^T'  ^«  '^^'  astonishment  of 

Ivanhoe,  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  horse 

hir  rord'br'v"^^^"^  ''■  °^^"^  ^^^  fortune  w^h 
nis   sword     but    his    antagonist   arose   not.     Wilfred 

placing  his  foot  on  his  breast,  and  the  sword^  po7nt 
to  his  throat,  commanded  him  to  yield  him  o?X 
on  the  spot.     Bois-Guilbert  returned  no  answS.' 

Slay  him  not,  Sir  Knight,"  cried  the  Grand  Master 
"unsbnven  anci  ^mabsolved-kill  not  body  and  soul  1 
We  allow  him  vanquished."  ^ 

to^^JT''lf^^  ^'^^^  ^^^/^^^^'  and  commanded  them 
to  unhelm  the  conouered  champion.  His  eves  were 
ttevl7l^1  dark  reel  flush  was  sfiU  on  his  b?ow.  As 
they  looked  on  hira  m  astonishment,  the  eyes  opened 

fTom  h  r;""'"  "^f^  "^^  ^^^''^-  TJ-  flush  pS 
dpTh  TT  ""Tu^"!  ^r®  ^'^y  t°  the  pallid  hue  of 
death.     Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  his  enemy,  he  hi3 
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"This  is  indood  tho  judgment  of  God"  said  the 
Grand ^  Master,    looking    upwards —  "  i'ta<    volantat 

XXV.— Rebecca's  Farewell 

Briefly  after  tho  judicial  combat.  Cedrio  the  Saxon 
was  surnmmied  to  the  court  of  liiuhard.  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  tho  counties  that  had  lieen  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  was  then  held 
at  York.  Cedrio  tushod  and  pshawed  more  that  once 
at  the  message— but  he  refused  not  obedience.  In 
tact  the  return  of  Kichard  had  quenched  every  hope 
thit  ho  had  entertained  of  restoring  a  Saxon  dynasty 
m  J!.nglund.  His  aversion  to  the  Norman  race  of  kin^ 
was  much  undermiiied.-Hrst.  by  consideration  of  the 
impossibility  of  ridding  England  of  the  new  dynasty : 
and  secondly  by  the  personal  attention  of  KinJ 
llichard  who  delighted  in  the  blunt  humour  of  Cedric 
and  so  dealt  with  tho  noble  Saxon,  that,  ere  he  had 
boon  a  guest  at  court  for  seven  days,  he  had  given  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  ward  Rowena  and  his 
son  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  nuptials  of  ur  hero,  thus  formally  approved 
by  his  father,  were  ce  ebrated  in  the  most  august 
ot  temples,  the  noble  Minster  of  York. 

It  uas  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy 
bridal,  that  the  Lady  Rowena  was"  made  acquain^tS 
by  her  handmaid  Elgitha,  that  a  damsel  desired 
admission  to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their 
mrley2  might  be  without  witness.  Rowena  wondered 
hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended  by  commanding 
vithdraw^  admitted,  and  her  attendants  to 

She  entered-a  noble  and  commanding  figure   the 
long  white   ved,  in    which  she  was  shrouded,  Ver- 

»  May  Thy  (i.e.  GckI's)  will  be  done. 
'  Parley:  conversation. 
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8lm(l..win,-  mtlier   than   ooncoilin-  the   oleunnco   and 

ros,,o<.t.  un,n,n,.lc,l  l.y  ,ho  l.as,  sha.le  eitl.:  of  Lf 
oi  of  a  wish  to  propuiato  favour;  but  Kl-itha  had 
no  s.u.Mer  n-tircl  wiih  unwdlin-^^  st.,.s.  tha  to  o 
Hurpns.  oi  tho  La.ly  of  Ivanlme.  hlr  fr  visit  int 
kneeled  on  one  kneo.  p,.,sc<l  her  hands  o  he  fe 
head.  an,l   l,endn,ir   hor  head   to  tho  mniind    in  So 

her  tlmir     '"•""""'  ^'"^''^  '^''  -nlioidercd  hc:?;'of 
jWhat  n.cans  this,  huly  ?"  said  the  surprised  hri.le ; 
or  wliy  do  yoM  otier  to  n.e  a  deference  so  Innisnal  ? " 
,  _  Kocause  to  you,  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,"  said   Kehecea 
rising  up   and   resuuun/tho   usual    ,  uiet   diinitTof 
her   nmnnor    -I    n. ay  lawfully,  an.l   ?vitho„t  %<Zke 
pax     hedrl.toi    -ratitude    which    I    owe  to    Wilfred 
nftJ.T^''-      I,;^"\-'*"^'ive  the   boldness  which  has 
oftered  to  yon  the  hon,a,i,^e  of  my  countrv-I  am  the 
imhappy   Jewess   for    whom    your    in.sband    hazarded 
his  he  a,,muist  snch  fcarfid   odds  in  the  tilt-yard   of 
loniplestowo.  ^ 

"  J^an.sei;'  s,dd  liowena,  « Wilfn>d  of  Ivanhoe  on 
uhat  day  rendered  back  but  in  sli-ht  measure  ur 
imceasing  chanty  towards  him  in  his  wo,nds  and 
misfortunes.  Speak  is  there  aught  renuiins  in  which 
he  or  I  can  serve  theo  ? " 

"Xothin-"  said  Kebecca  calmly,  "unless  you  will 
transmit  to  hnn  mv  -rateful  fare-'-ell" 

"You  leave  England,  then?"  said  Rowena,  scarce 
recovering  the  surprise  of  this  extraordinary  visit 
M,,  f.f^  't.  adv.  ere  this  moon  again  changes. 
My  father  hath  a  brother  high  in  favour  with 
Mohammed  Boabdil,  Kir.g  of  Granada-thither  we 
go,  secure  of  peace  and  protection,  for  the  payment 
of  such  ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact  from  our 
people. 

Fn'lf  ""^  ,»''^  -Vl  "''^    '^^^^^    "'^    ^^^1    protected    in 
lingland?     said   Rowena.     "My  husband   has   favour 
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with   the  King— the  King  himself  is  just  and  gene- 

"■';'*^^/'t.^^^^  Rebecca,  "I  doubt  it  not— but  the 
people  of  England  are  a  fierce  race,  quarrellmg  ever 
with  their  neighbours  or  among  themselves!  and 
ready  to  plunore  the  sword  into  the  bowels  of  each 
other,  buch  is  no  safe  abode  for  the  children  of 
ray  people," 

"But  you,  maiden,"  said  Rowena— "you  surely  can 
have  nothmg  to  fear.  She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed 
ot  Ivanhoe,"  she  continued,  rising  with  enthusiasm- 
she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,'  where 
baxon  and  Norman  will  contend  who  shaU  most 
do  her  honour." 

"  Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and  thy 
purpose  fairer ;  but  it  may  not  be— there  is  a  gufr 
betwixt  us.  Our  breeding,  our  faith,  aliVo  forbid 
either  to  pass  over  it.  Farewell— yet,  ere  I  go 
indulge  me  one  request.  The  bridal-veil  hangs  over 
thy  face;  deign  to  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the 
teatures  ot  which  fame  speaks  so  highly." 

"They  are  scarce  worthy  of  being  looked  upon" 
said  Rowena;  "but,  expecting  the  same  from  mv 
visitant,  I  remove  the  veil." 

She  took  it  off  accordingly ;  and,  partly  from  the 
consciousness  of  beauty,  partly  from  bashfulness,  she 
blushed  so  intensely,  that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  with  crimson. 

"Lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "the  countenance  you  have 
deigned  to  show  me  will   long  dwell  in  my  remem-  ' 
brance     Lon^,  long   will   I   remember  your  features, 
and    bless    God    that    I    leave    my   noble    deliverer 
united  with " 

She  stopped  short- her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
hastily  wiped  them,  and  answered  to  the  anxious 
mquiries  of  Rowena— "  I  am  well,  lady— well.  But 
my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  Torquilstone  and 
the   lists   of  Templestowe.— Farewell.     One,  the  most 
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ion^<.?.-P*'*  ?^  "^^  ^"1^'  '^"^^^°s  undischarged.     Ac- 
cept  this  casket-startle  not  at  its  contents" 

Kowena  opened  the  small  silver-chased  casket  and 
perceived  a  carcanet  or  necklace,  with   ear-jewels  of 
diamonds  which  were  obviously  of  imn.ense^vllue. 
casket       .?T''^K  '^^   '"^'^'    tendering   back   the 

hZl^^    ^^®P    'S    ^""^y"    returned    Rebecca.     "You 
t    tu^^r'''   ''''''^'    command,    influence:    we    have 

Ts     ihe  vaw'nl^r^^   '^  ^"^'   strength  and  weak! 
ness     the  value  of  these  toys,  ten   times  multinlied 
would  not   influence  half  so  nmch   as  your   sS  est 
wish      Accept  thorn,  lady-to  me  they  are  valueless 
I  will  never  wear  jewels  more."  ^  valueless. 

''You    are    then   unhappy!"   said    Rowena,   struck 

w^rds    '.-TT   "•  ''^-'^   ^^^^f  ^  ""^^^d  'the   last 
woras.        Oh,  remain  wilh   us— the    counsel  of  holv 

features-"  that  may  not  be.      I  may  not  change  the 

futur^lifri^^^"'"'-      ^^'.^"  ^'^^'"^  I    dedicafe    my 
tuture  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will »    ^ 

Have  you   then    convents,  to   one   of  which  "vou 
mean  to  retire?"  asked  Rowena  ^ 

"No,  lady,"  said  the  Jewess;  "but  among  our 
people,  smce  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards^  have 
been  women  who  have  d,noted  their  thoughts  lo 
Heaven,  and  their  actions  to  works  of  kindne  s  to 
men,  tending  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry  and 
relieving  the  distressed.  Among  these  will  Ve'becca 
be  numbered.  Say  this  to  tliv  lord  RbnV,ll  i 
chance^^o    inquire  ^after   the  fale^  of  ^5;l:r  tose'  ill" 

vol^J^'lnn  r  ^'''''''^''''^fy    ^^'^"^^    '■"    Rebecca's 
voice,  and   a   tenderness   of    accent,    which    perhaps 
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betrayed    more    than   she    would    willinjjfly   hiivo    ex- 
pressed.    She  hastened  to  hid  Kowt^nft  udicu. 

"  Farewell"  she  said.  "  May  He,  who  made  both 
Jew  and  Christian,  shower  down  on  you  His  choicest 
blessings !  Tlio  bark  that  wafts  us  hence  will  be 
under  weigh  ere  we  can  reach  the  port." 


TALES  FROM   SHAKESPEARE 


Told  by   CHAin.ES   LAMB 


L — The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Shylock,  the  Jew,  lived  at  Venice :  he  was  an  usurer, 
who  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  lending 
money  at  great  interest  to  Christian  merchants. 
Shylock,  being  a  hard-hearted  man,  exacted  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  he  lent  with  such  severity,  that 
he  was  much  dislilced  by  all  good  men,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Antonio,  a  young  merchant  of  Venice; 
and  Shylock  as  much  hated  Antonio,  because  he 
used  to  lend  money  to  people  in  distress,  and  would 
never  take  any  interest  for  the  r^oney  he  lent ; 
therefore  there  was  great  enmity  between  this  covetous 
Jew  and  the  generous  merchant  Antonio.  When- 
ever Antonio  met  Shylcick  on  the  Rialto  (or  Ex- 
change), he  used  to  reproach  him  with  his  usuries 
and  hard  dealings,  which  the  Jew  would  bear  with 
seeming  patience,  while  he  secretly  meditated  re- 
venge. 

Antonio  was  the  kindest  man  that  lived,  and  had 
the  most  unwearied  spirit  in  doing  courtesies;  in- 
deed, he  was  one  in  whom  the  ancient  Koman 
honour  more  appeared  than  in  any  that  drew  breath 
in  Italy.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  fellow- 
citizens;  but  the  friend  who  was  nearest  and  dearest 
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to  his  heart  was  Bassanio,  a  noble  Venetian,  who, 
having  but  a  small  patrimony,  had  nearly  exhausted 
his  little  fortune  by  living  in  too  expensive  a  manner 
for  his  slender  means,  as  young  men  of  high  rank 
with  small  fortunes  are  too  apt  to  do.  Whenever 
Bassanio  wanted  money,  Antomo  assisted  him;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  they  had  but  one  heart  and  one 
purse  between  them. 

One  day  Bassanio  came  to  Antonio,  and  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  wealthy 
marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  dearly  loved,  whose 
father,  that  was  lately  dead,  had  left  her  sole  heiress 
to  a  largo  estate;  and  that  in  her  father's  lifetime 
ho  used  to  visit  at  her  house,  when  he  thought 
he  had  observed  this  lady  had  sometimes  from  her 
eyes  sent  speechless  messages,  that  seemed  to  say 
he  would  be  no  unwelcome  suitor;  but  not  having 
money  to  furnish  himself  with  an  appearance  be- 
fitting the  lover  of  so  rich  an  heiress,  he  besought 
Antonio  to  add  to  the  many  favours  he  had  shown 
him,  by  lending  him  three  thousand  ducats. 

Antonio  had  no  money  by  him  at  that  time  to 
lend  his  friend;  but  expecting  soon  to  have  some 
ships  come  home  laden  with  merchandise,  he  said 
he  would  go  to  Shylock,  the  rich  money-lender,  and 
borrow  the  money  upon  the  credit  of  those  ships. 

Antonio  and  Bassanio  Avent  together  to  Shylock, 
and  Antonio  asked  the  Jew  to  lend  him  three 
thousand  ducats  upon  any  interest  he  should  require, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  merchandise  contained  in  his 
ships  at  sea.  On  this,  Shylock  thought  within  him- 
self, "  If  I  can  once  catch  him  on  the  hip,  I  will 
feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him ;  he  hates 
our  Jewish  nation ;  ho  lends  out  money  gratis,  and 
among  the  merchants  he  rails  at  me  and  my  well- 
earned  bargains,  which  be  calls  interest.  Cursed  be 
my  tribe  if  I  forgive  him ! "  Antonio  finding  he 
was  musing  within  himself  and  did  not  answer,  and 
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bemg  impatient  for   money,  said,   "Shylock,  do  you 
hear  ?   will  you  lend  the  money  ? "     To  this  question 
the   Jew    replied,    "Siguier    Antonio,  on    the    Rialto 
many  a  time  and  often  you  have  railed  at  me  about 
my  moneys   and    my  usuries,   and   I   have   borne   it 
with  a  patient  shrug,  for  sufferance  is  the   badge   of 
all   our   tribe ;    and   then   you    hr»ve   called   me   un- 
believer,  cut-throat   dog,   and   spit   upon   my  Jewish 
garments,  and  spumed  at  me  with  your  foot,  as  if  I 
was  a  cur.     Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my 
help;   and  you   come   to   me,  and  say,  Shylock,  lend 
roe  moneys.       Has   a  dog    money?       Is  it  possible 
a  cur   should    lend    three    thousand    ducats?     Shall 
I  bend   low  and   say,   Fair    sir,  you  spit   on   me   on 
Wednesday  last,   another   time   you   called   me   dog, 
and  for  these  courtesies  I  am  to  lend  you  moneys?" 
Antonio   replied,   "  I  am  as  like  to  call  you  so  again, 
to  spit  ^a  you  again,  and   spurn   you   too.      If  you 
will   lend    me   this   money,  lend   it   not  to  me  as  to 
a  friend,  but  rather  lend  it  to  me  as  to  an  enemy, 
that,   i[   I   break,    you    may   with   bettor   face   exact 
the  penalty."     "  Why,  look  jou,"  said  Shylock,  "  how 
you  storm!      I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  Lave 
your  love.     I  will  forget  the  shames  you  have  put 
upon  me.      I  Avill   supply  your   wants,  and    take  no 
interest  for  my  money."      'ihis  seemingly  kind  offer 
greatly   surprised   Antonio;    and   then   Shylock,  still 
pretending  kindness,  and  that  all  he  did  was  to  gain 
Antonio's   love,   again   said   he   would   lend   him   the 
three   thousand  ducats,  and  txke  no  interest  for  his 
money;    only    Antonio    should    go    with    him    to    a 
lawyer,  and   there  sign  in  merry  sport  a  bond,  that 
if  he  did  not  repay  the  money  by  a  certain  day,  he 
would   firfoit  a  pound   of  flesh,  to   be   cut   off  from 
any  part  of  his  body  that  Shylock  pleased. 

"  Content,"  said  Antonio :  "  I  will  sign  to  this  bond, 
and  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew." 

Bassanio  said  Antonio  should  not  sign  to  such  a 
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bond  for  him;  but  still  Antonio  insisted  that  he 
would  sign  it,  for  that  before  the  day  of  payment 
came,  his  ships  would  return  laden  with  many  times 
the  value  of  the  money. 

Shvloek,  hearing  this  debate,  exclaimed,  "O  father 
Abraham,  what  aispicious  people  these  Christians 
are !  Their  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  to  suspect 
Uie  thoughts  of  others.  I  pray  you  tell  me  this 
Bassanio:  it  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should 
I  gam  by  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture?  A  pound 
of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man,  is  not  so  estim- 
able, nor  profitable  neither,  as  the  flesh  of  mutton 
or  beef.  I  say,  to  buy  his  favour  I  offer  this  friend- 
ship :  it  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu." 

At  last,  against  the  advice  of  Bassanio,  who 
notwithstanding  all  the  Jew  had  said  of  his  kind 
intentions,  did  not  like  his  friend  should  run  the 
hazard  of  this  shocking  penalty  for  his  sake,  Antonio 
si^ed  the  bond,  thinking  it  really  was  (as  the  Jew 
said)  merely  in  sport. 

The  rich  heiress  that  Bassanio  wished  to  marry 
hved  near  Venice,  at  a  place  called  Belmont:  her 
name  was  Portia. 

Bass.inio  being  so  kindly  supplied  with  money  by 
his  friend  Antonio,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  set  out 
for  Belmont  with  a  splendid  train,  and  at  onded  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gratiano. 

Bassanio  proving  successful  in  his  sui  ortia  in 
a  short  time  consented  to  accept  of  him  xor  a  hus- 
band. 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had  no  fortune 
and  that  his  high  birth  and  noble  ancestry  was  all 
that  he  could  boast  of:  she,  who  loved  him  for  his 
worthy  mialities,  and  had  riches  enough  not  to  re- 
gard wealth  in  a  husband,  answered  with  a  graceful 
modesty,  that  she  would  wish  herself  a  thousand 
times  more  fair,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  rich 
to  be  more  wor''      af  him;    and  then  the  accom- 
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plished  Poitia  prettily  dispraised  herself,  and  said  she 
was  ao  imlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised,  yet 
not  so  old  but  that  she  could  learn,  and  that  she 
would  comnut  her  gentle  spirit  to  bo  directed  and 
governed  by  hitn  in  all  things ;  and  she  said,  "  My- 
self and  what  is  mine,  to  vou  and  yours  is  now 
converted.  But  yesterday,  Bassanio,  I  Vas  the  lady 
of  this  fair  mansion,  <|ueen  of  myself,  and  niistresa 
over  these  servants;  and  now  this  house,  these  ser- 
vants, and  myself,  are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them 
with  this  ring ; "  presenting  a  ring  to  Bassanio. 

Bassanio  was  so  overpowered  with  gratitude  and 
wonder  at  the  gracious  manner  in  Avhich  the  rich 
and  noble  Portia  accepted  of  a  man  of  his  humble 
fortunes,  that  he  could  not  express  his  joy  and 
reverence  to  the  dear  lady  who  so  honoured  him,  by 
anything  but  broken  words  of  love  and  thankfulness ; 
and  taking  the  ring,  he  vowed  never  to  part  with  it. 

Gratiano  and  Nerissa,  Portia's  waiting-maid,  were 
in  attendance  upon  their  lord  and  lady,  when  Portia 
so  gracefully  promised  to  become  the  obedient  wife 
ot  Bassanio;  and  Gratiano,  wishing  Bassanio  and  the 
generous  lady  joy,  desired  permission  to  be  married 
at  the  same  time. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Gratiano,"  said  Bassanio,  "  if 
you  can  get  a  wi^e." 

Gratiano  then  said  that  he  loved  the  lady  Portia's 
fair  waiting  gentlewoman,  Nerissa,  and  that  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  if  her  lady  married  Bassanio. 
Portia  asked  Nerissa  if  this  was  true.  Xerissa  replied 
"  Madam,  ,  it  is  so,  if  you  approve  of  it."  Portia 
willingly  consenting.  Bassanio  pleasantly  said,  "  Then 
our  v/edding-feast  shall  be  much  honoured  by  your 
marriage,  Gratiano." 

The  happiness  of  these  lovers  was  sadly  crossed  at 
this  moment  by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger,  who 
brought  a  letter  from  Antonio  containing  fearful 
tidings.     When  Bassanio  read  Antonio's  letter,  Portia 
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feared  it  was  to  tell  hiin  of  the  death  of  some  deo^- 
friend,  he  looked  so  pale;  and  iiKiuiring  Avhat  wah 
the  news  which  had  so  distressed  him,  he  said,  "  O 
sweet  Portia,  here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasantest 
Avords  that  ever  l.jotted  paper:  gentle  Jady,  when  I 
first  imparted  my  love  to  you,  1  freely  told  you  all 
the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  n)y  veins :  but  I  should  have 
t()ld  you  that  I  had  less  than  nothing,  being  in  debt." 
(  Bassanio   tlien    told    Portia   what    has    been    here    re- 

lated, of  Ills   borrowing   the   money   of  Antonio,  and 
of  Antonio's  procuring  it  of  Shyloek  tlie  Jew,  and  of 
the  bond  by  wliich  Antonio  had  engaged  to  forfeit  a 
pound    of  tlesh,    if  it    was    not    repaid    by   a    certain 
day:  and   then    Bassanio   read   Antonio's   letter:   the 
words  of  which  were,  "  Svret  liassavio.  tvy  ships  are 
all  lost,  my  hand  to  thr  Jrw   is  forfdtcd,  avd  yhwe 
m  ixtyhuj   it    is    impo.-^sible   I  shovld   live,  I  coidd 
wish  to  see  you   at  luy   death;   Ttntivith stand ii\g,   use 
your  pleasure;  if  your  lore  for  me  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter"     "Oh.  my  dear  love," 
said  Portia,  «  despatch  all  business  and  be  gone  ;   you 
shall  have  gold  to  pay  the  money  twenty  times' over, 
before    this    kind    friend    shall    lose    a    hair    by    my 
Bassanio's  fault;  and  as  you  are  so  dearly  boutrht    I 
will  dearly  love  you."     Poitia  theji  said  she  would  be 
married  to  Bassanio  before  he  set  out,  to  give  him  a 
legal  right  to  her  money;    and   that   same  day  they 
were    married,    and    Gratiano    w  »s    also    married    to 
Nerissa;  and  Bassanio  and  Gratiano.  the  instant  they 
were   married,   set    out    in    great    hatte    for   Venice, 
where  Ba.ssanio  foimd  Antonio  in  prison. 

The  day  of  payment  being  past,  the  cruel  Jew 
would  not  accept  of  the  money  which  Bassanio 
offered  him,  but  insisted  upon  havhig  a  pound  of 
Antonio's  flesh.  A  day  was  appointed  to  try  this 
shocking  cause  before  the  ruko  of  Venice,  and 
Bassanio  awaited  in  dreadful  i^uspense  the  event  of 
the  trial 
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When  Portia  parted  with  her  husband,  she  spoke 
cheeringly  to  hirn,  and  bade  him  bring  his  dear 
friend  along  with  hirn  when  he  returned;  yet  she 
feared  it  would  go  hard  with  Antonio,  and  when  she 
was  left  alone,  she  began  to  think  and  consider 
within  herself,  if  she  could  by  any  means  be  instru< 
mental  in  saving  the  life  of  her  dear  Bassanio's 
friend:  and  notwithstanding  when  she  wished  to 
honour  her  Bassanio,  she  had  said  to  him  with  such 
a.  meek  and  wifelike  grace,  that  she  would  submit  in 
all  things  to  be  governed  by  his  superior  wisdom, 
yet  being  now  called  forth  into  action  by  the  peril 
of  her  honoured  husband's  friend,  she  did  nothing 
doubt  her  own  powers,  and  by  the  sole  guidance  of 
her  own  true  and  perfect  judgment,  at  once  resolved 
to  go  herself  to  Venice,  and  speak  in  Antonio's 
defence. 

Portia  had  a  relation  who  was  a  counsellor  in  the 
law;  to  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bellario, 
she  wrote,  and  stating  the  case  to  him,  desired  his 
opinion,  and  that  with  his  advice  he  would  also  send 
her  the  dress  worn  by  a  counsellor.  When  the 
messenger  returned,  he  brought  letters  from  Bel- 
lario of  advice  how  to  proceed,  and  also  everything 
necessary  for  her  equipment. 

Portia  dressed  herself  and  her  maid  Nerissa  in 
men's  apparel,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  coun- 
sellor, she  took  Nerissa  along  with  her  as  her  clerk; 
and  setting  out  immediately,  they  arrived  at  Venice 
on  the  very  day  of  the  trial.  The  cause  was  just 
going  to  be  heard  before  che  duke  and  senators  of 
Venice  in  the  senate-house,  when  Portia  entered  this 
high  court  of  justice,  and  presented  a  letter  from 
Bellario,  in  which  that  learned  counsellor  wrote  to 
the  duke,  saying  he  would  have  come  himself  to 
{>lead  for  Antonio,  but  that  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness,  and  he  requested  that  the  learned  young 
doctor  Balthasar  (so  ne  called  Portia)  might  be  per- 
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mitted  to  plead  in  his  stoad.    This  tho  duke  granted, 
much  wondering  at  tho  youthful  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  prettily  disguised  by  her  counsellor's 
robes  and  her  large  wig. 
And  now  began  this  important  trial. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws 

Duke.  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Portia.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Diike.  You're  welcome  :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  dift'erence 
That  holds  this  present  question  ^  in  the  court  ? 

Portia.  I  am  informed  throughly  ^  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Portia.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

PoHia.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  ^  you  as  you  do  proceed. — 
\To  Anto,]  You  stand  within  his  danger,*  do  you  not  ? 

^71^0.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Portia.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Anto.  I  do. 

Portia.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Portia.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ;  ^ 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 

^  "  The  controversy  for  the  deciding  of  which  the  present  inquiry  or 
investigation  is  held."     Question  in  its  projjer  I^atin  sense. 

^  Through  and  thorough  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 
'  To  impugn  is  to  controvert,  to  oppose;  literally,  Xo  fight  against. 

*  "Within  one's  danger"  properly  meant  within  one's  power  or 
control,  liable  to  a  penalty  which  he  might  impose. 

*  That  is,  the  nature  of  mercy  is  to  act  freely,  not  from  constraint. 
Portia  had  used  must  in  a  moral  sense,  and  the  Jew  purposely  mistook 
it  in  a  legal  sense.  Thib  gives  a  natural  occasion  and  impulse  for  her 
strain  of  "  heavenly  eloquence." 
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It  blesseth  him  tliat  gives,  and  him  that  takes: ' 

Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:-  it  becomes 

The  throned  monurcii  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  abjve  this  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

Wlieu  m(5rcy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  bo  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  mmo  of  us 

Should  soe  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,"'  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  up  )n  my  head  !    I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Portlr.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bans.  Yes,  hero  I  tcndcr't  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  thrice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart: 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.*    And,  I  beseech  you 
Wrest  onco  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  Avill. 

*  A  beautiful  version  of  the  divine  Christian  axiom,  Acts  xx.  35,  "  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  tliiiri  to  receive." 

^  This  may  mean,  either  th:it  mercy  exists  in  the  great-est  plenitude 
in  Him  who  is  oianipotont,  (>r  that  tlie  more  power  one  has  to  inflict 
pain,  the  more  he  bows  and  siil)du"s  tlie  heart  by  showing  mercy. 

*  "  If  you  rigidly  insist  upon  the  plea  of  justice." 

*  Truth  is  honesty  here.  A  true  man  in  old  language  is  an  honett  man. 
And  the  honesty  here  shown  is  in  offering  to  pay  thrice  the  money. 
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Portia.  It  must  not  1  e ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  estal  •lished : 
'Twill  bo  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,.  l«y  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  State.     It  cannot  be. 

Sliy.  A  Da        come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel :-  - 
0  wise  young  judge,  how  1  do  honour  thee ! 

Portia.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  Doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Portia.  Shy  lock,   there's  thrice    thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Sin-   An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven: 
Shal   X  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice  ! 

Portia.  Why.  this  bond  is  ftrfeit;* 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchants  heart.— Le  merciful; 
Take  thrice  thy  money  ;  bid  ii;e  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  accorilin^  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  tlie  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  nillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     15y  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me  :  I  stay  bere  on  my  bond. 

Anto.  Mcjst  heartily  I  do  buseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Portia.  "  Why,  then  thus  it  is: 

You  nuii^t  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife ; — 

Shy.  C  noble  judge  !     O  excellent  young  man  ! 

Portia.  — For  the  intent  and  j.urpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relatit>ii  lu  ibe  penalty,'- 
Which  here  appeareih  due  upcui  the  bond. 

^  Forfeit  for  forfeited.  .     „„  ,.,,..!,• 

■•^  That  is,  the  law  relatiug  to  cor.tracts  is  fully  applicable  in  tbia 
case. 
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Shy.  'Tis  very  true.    O  wiso  and  upright  judire  I 
How  muoh  moro  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I 
Portia.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

q/^^'  *t,    k     1       1    .  .  Ay.  his  breast; 

So  says  the  bond :— doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?— 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Portia.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  woiffh 
The  flesh  ?  ® 

Shy.  I  have    icm  ready.^ 

Portia.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge,  '' 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Portia.  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Iwore  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

S/iy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Portia.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Anto.  Bat  httlo  :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepared— 
Cjiye  me  your  liand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well  I 
Grie'/e  not  that  I  am  fall'n  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use « 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Ut  such  a  uiisory  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  ir-  ^o  your  honourable  wife- 
Toll  her  tV  •  of  Antonio's  end ;  " 

Say  how  I  lo  speak  mo  fair  in  death ;» 

And,  when  the  .  old,  bid  her  be  judge 

Whether  B.issanio  had  not  once  a  lover. 
Repent  not  you  that  vou  shall  lose  your  friend 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ;     ' 

♦«l»,^'f"'**"'  *^°"^'}  singular  in  forvn.  is  used  in  a  plural  sense,  referring 
to  the  two  scales  which  make  the  balance.  * 

*  It  is  ever  her  custom  or  wont. 
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For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantlv  with  all  mv  Jieart. 

BasH.  Antonio,  I  am  marriea  to  a  wife 
Which  *  is  as  dear  to  n»e  an  life  iisclf; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ny,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Portia.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for 
that. 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make    ^.e  offer. 

Orati.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  .   Jtest,  I  love: 
1  would  she  were  in  Heaven,  so  sne  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Neri8.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make,  else,  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  These  be  the  Christian  husbands.    I 
have  a  daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas* 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian  !-- 
[To  Portia.]  We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sen- 
tence. 

Pwtid.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  laAv  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judg*^ ! 

Portia.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  xMost    learned   judge!      A   sentence !  — Come, 
prepare. 

Portia.  Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  arc,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 

»  Wkieh  and  who  were  used  indifferently,  both  of  iiersons  and 
things.  So  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  "  Our  Father  vhieh  art  in 
Heaven." 

«  Mark  xv.  7. 
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Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh- 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  hmds  and  goods 

Are  by  tiie  laws  of  Venice  contiscate 

Unto  the  State  of  Venice. 

Grafi  O   upright  judge!  — Mark,  Jew:   O  learned 

judge ! 
Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Portia.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  Act  : 

J^or,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 
(rrah.   O   learned   judge.'— Mark,  Jew:    a   learned 
judge! 

S/uj.  I  take  his  offer,  then ;— pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

^"^^  Here  is  the  money. 

Pov  oft ! 

The  J  all  have  all  justice ;  soft !  no  haste : 

He  shiiix  nave  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Grafi.  O  Jew,  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  ! 

P<^>'fi<'-   Ihorefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh, 
blied  tliou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  jvist  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  takest  more 
Or  less  than  just  a  pomid,i— be't  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  ot  a  hair, 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  <roods  are  confiscate. 

Grafi.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  t 
Now,  infidel,  1  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Forfia.  Why  doth   the  Jew  pause?    take   thy  for- 
feiture. *^ 

Sliy.  Give  mc  my  principal,  and  let  me  20. 


Basii.  I  have  it  ready  for  tl 


Portia.  He  hath  ref^used  it  in  the 


lee  ;  here  it  is. 


open  court 


ile  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond 

*  An  exact  pound :  the  same  as  "  just  a  pound. 
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Grati  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Hhy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Portia.  Thou  shalt  h"-v  _  uc^^hing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  th^  |  oril,  Jew. 

.Shy.  Why,  then,  t)  o  dovil  give  him  good  of  it! 
I'll  stay  no  longer  qui :A'ion. 

Portia.  T-^rry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  State ; 
And  the  offendi^r's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  tlie  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st; 
For  it  a))poa]s.  by  hianifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  :ind  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant :  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formally  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Grati.  Ee<jf   that   thou   mayst  have   leave   to  hang 
thyself: 
And  yet,  "thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  State, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  State's  charge. 

Dul-e.   That   thou   shalt  see   the   difference   of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  theo  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it: 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  State, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine.^ 

on  your  part  may  move  nie   to  reduce  it  to  A 


*  "  Submission 
fine." 
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PoHia.  Ay,  for  the  State ;  not  for  Antonio. » 
Shy.  '^a.y,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Portia.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 
Grati.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else. 

Anto.  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the  court 
To  quit  the  tine  2  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content ;  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : « 
Two  things  provided  more :  That,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  psssess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Portia.  Art  thou  contented,  Je,y?  what  dost  thou 
say? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Portia.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  prav  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me. 


And  I  will  sign  it. 


Duke. 


Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

{Exit  SlIYLOCK. 

The  duke  now  released  Antonio,  and  dismissed 
the  court.     He  then  highly  praised  the  wisdom  and 

*  Meaning,  apparently,  that  the  reduction  of  the  forfeiture  to  a 
fine  should  apply  only  to  that  half  of  his  poods  which  was  to 
come  to  the  coffer  of  the  State,  not  that  which  fell  to  Antonio. 

/  If  the  court  will  rcviit  the  fine,  or  acquit  Shvlock  of  the  for- 
feiture  so  far  as  the  claim  of  the  State  is  concerned. 

»  "  That  is,  in  trust  for  Shylock  during  his  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  it  at  his  death  to  Lorenzo." 
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ingenuity  of  th  young  counsellor,  and  invited  him 
home  to  dinner.  Portia,  who  meant  to  return  to 
Belmont  before  her  husband,  replied,  "I  humbly 
thank  your  grace,  but  I  must  away  directly."  The 
duke  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  leisure  to  stay 
and  dine  with  him :  and  turning  to  Antonio,  he 
added,  "  Reward  this  gentleman ;  for  in  my  mind 
you  are  much  indebted  to  him." 

The  duke  and  his  senators  left  the  court;  and 
then  Bassanio  said  to  Portia,  "Most  worthy  gentle- 
man, I  and  my  friend  Antonio  have  by  your  wisdom 
been  this  day  acquitted  of  grievous  penalties,  and 
I  beg  you  will  accept  of  three  thousand  ducats 
due  unto  the  Jew."  "And  we  shall  stand  indebted 
to  you  over  and  above,"  said  Antonio,  "in  love  and 
service  evermore." 

Portia  could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
money;  but  upon  Bassanio  still  pressing  her  to 
accept  of  some  reward,  she  said,  "  Give  me  your 
gloves;  I  will  wear  them  for  your  sake;"  and  then 
Bassanio  taking  off  bis  gloves,  she  e;  pied  the  ring 
which  she  had  gl  '-im  upon  his  linger.  Now  it 
was  the  ring  the  -  dy  wanted  to  get  from  him, 

to  make  a  merry  jcst  when  she  saw  her  Bassanio 
again,  that  made  her  atk  him  for  his  gloves;  and 
she  said,  when  she  saw  the  ring,  "And  for  your 
love  I  will  take  this  ring  from  you."  Bas-Fanio 
was  sadly  distressed  that  the  counsellor  should  ask 
hini  for  the  only  thing  he  could  not  part  with, 
and  he  replied  in  great  confusion,  that  he  could 
not  give  him  that  ring,  because  it  was  his  wife's 
gift,  and  he  had  vowed  never  to  part  with  it;  but 
that  he  would  give  him  the  most  valuable  ring  in 
Venice,  and  find  it  out  by  proclamation.  On  this 
Portia  affected  to  be  affronted,  and  left  the  court, 
saying,  "You  teach  me,  sir,  how  a  beggar  should  be 
answered." 

"Dear    Bassanio,"    said    Antonio,  "let    him    have 
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the  ring;  let  my  love  and  the  great  service  he 
has  done  for  me  be  valued  against  your  wife's  dis- 
pleasure." Bassanio,  asliamed  to  appear  so  ungrateful, 
yielded,  and  sent  Gratiano  after  Portia  with  the 
ring ;  and  the  clerk  Nerissa,  who  had  also  given 
Gratiano  a  ring,  she)  begged  his  ring,  and  Gratiano 
(not  choosing  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  his 
lord)  gave  it  to  her.  And  there  wns  laughing  among 
these  ladies  to  think,  when  they  got  home,  how  they 
would  tax  their  husbands  with  giving  away  their 
rings,  and  swear  that  they  had  given  them  as  a 
present  to  some  woman. 

Portia,  when  she  returned,  w  v  ^  in  that  happy 
temper  of  mind  which  never  f  .to  attend  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  a  good  action ; 
her  cheerful  spirits  enjoyed  everything  she  saw ; 
the  moon  never  seemed  to  shine  so  bright  before; 
and  when  that  pleasant  moon  avus  hid  behind  a 
cloud,  then  a  light  which  she  saw  from  her  house 
at  Belmont  as  well  pleased  her  charmed  fancy,  and 
she  said  to  Nerissa,  "That  hght  we  saw  is  burning 
in  my  hall;  how  far  that  little  candle  throws  its 
beams,  so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world;" 
and  hearing  the  sound  of  musie  from  her  house, 
she  said,  "  Methinks  that  music  sounds  mucli  sweeter 
than  by  day." 

And  now  Portia  and  Nerissa  entered  the  house, 
and  dressing  themselves  in  their  own  api>;irel  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  their  husband;-;,  who  soon 
followed  them  with  Antonio ;  and  Bassanio  presenting 
his  dear  friend  to  the  lady  Portia,  the  congratidations 
and  welcomings  of  that  lady  were  hardly  ovir,  when 
they  perceived  Nerissa  and  ner  husband  quarrelling 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "  A  (piarrel  already  ? "  said 
Portia.  "What  is  the  matter?"  (Sraliano  replied, 
"Lady,  it  is  about  a  paltry  gilt  ring  that  Nerissa 
gave  me,  with  words  U))on  it  like  the  poetry  on  a 
cutler's  knife ;  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 
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"What  does  the  poetry  or  the  vahio  of  the  ring 
signify  ? "  said  Nciissa.  "  You  swore  to  me,  Avhen  I 
gave  it  to  you,  that  you  would  keep  it  till  the  hour 
of  death ;  and  now  you  say  you  gave  it  to  the 
lawyer's  clerk.  I  know  you  gave  it  to  a  woman." 
"  By  this  hand,"  replied  Gratiano,  "  I  gave  't  to  a 
youth,  a  kind  of  hoy,  a  little  scruLhed  boy  no  higher 
than  yourself;  he  was  clerk  to  the  young  counsellor 
that  l»y  his  wise  pleading  saved  Antonio*s  life:  this 
prating  boy  begged  it  for  a  fee,  and  I  could  not  for 
my  life  deny  him."  Portia  said,  "You  were  to  blame, 
Gratiano,  to  part  with  your  wife's  first  gift.  I  gave 
my  lord  liassanio  a  ring,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  part  witli  it  for  ail  the  world."'  Gratiano  in 
excuse  for  his  fault  now  said,  "  My  lord  Bassanio 
gave  his  ring  away  to  the  counsellor,  and  then  the 
boy,  his  clerk,  that  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he 
begged  my  ring." 

Portia,  hearing  this,  seemed  very  ar.gry,  and  re- 
proached l>assaiiio  for  giving  away  her  ring;  and 
she  said  Ncrisf-a  had  tuught  her  what  to  believe, 
and  that  she  knew  s(;ine  won-^n  Lad  the  ring. 
Bassanio  was  very  ur.happy  to  have  so  offended  his 
dear  lady,  and  he  f  aid  with  great  earnestness,  "  No, 
by  my  honour,  no  woman  had  it.  but  a  civil  doctor, 
who  refused  three  thousand  ducats  of  me,  and 
begged  the  ring,  wliich  Avhen  I  denied  him,  he  went 
displeased  aAvay.  Wliat  could  I  do,  sweet  Portia? 
I  was  so  beset  with  shame  for  my  seeming  ingrati- 
tude, that  I  was  forced  to  send  the  ring  after  him. 
Pardon  me,  good  lady :  had  you  be  en  there,  I  think 
you  would  have  begged  the  ring  of  me  to  give  the 
worthy  doctor." 

"Ah!"  said  Antonio,  "I  am  the  unhappy  cause  of 
these  quarrels." 

Portia  bid  Antonio  not  to  grieve  at  that,  for  thr*, 
he  was  w.  !come  notAvithf-tanding;  and  then  Antoi  lO 
said,  "  1  once  did  lend  my  body  for   Bassanio's  sake ; 
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and  but  for  him  to  whom  your  husband  gavo  the 
rmof,  I  should  have  now  been  dead.  I  dare  be 
bound  again,  my  soul  upon  tha  forfeit,  your  lord 
will  never  more  break  his  faith  with  you."— "Then 
you  shall  be  his  surety,"  said  Portia ;  "  give  him  this 
rmg  and  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other." 

When  Bassanio  looked  at  this  ring,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  it  was  the  same  he  gavo 
away;  and  then  Portia  told  him  how  she  was  the 
young  counsellor,  and  Nerissa  was  her  clerk;  and 
Bassanio  found,  to  his  unspeakable  wonder  and  de- 
light, that  it  was  by  the  noble  courage  and  wisdom 
of  his  wife  that  Antonio's  life  was  saved. 

And  Portia  again  welcomed  Antonio,  and  gave 
him  letters  which  by  some  chance  had  fallen  into 
her  hands,  which  contained  an  account  of  Antonio's 
ships  that  were  supposed  lost,  being  safely  arrived 
m  the  harbour.  So  these  tragical  beirinnings  of 
this  rich  merchant's  story  were  all  forgotten  in  the 
unexpected  good  fortune  which  ensnccl;  and  there 
was  leisure  to  laugh  at  the  comical  adventure  of 
the  rings,  and  the  husbands  that  did  not  know  their 
own  wives:  Gratiano  merrily  swearing,  in  a  sort  of 
rhyming  speech,  that 

"while  he  lived,  he'd  fear  no  other  thing. 
So  sore,  as  keeping  Boie  Nerissa's  ring." 


K.— King  Lear 

Lear,  King  of  Britain,  had  three  daughters ;  Goneril, 
wife  to  the  Duke  of  Albany;  Regan,  wife  to  the 
Duke  of  CdiwaJl;  and  Cordelia,  a  young  maid  for 
whose  lovo  the  King  of  France  andt^uke  of  Bur- 
gundy were  joint  suitors,  and  were  at  this  time 
making  stay  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Lear. 
The  old  king,  worn  out  with  ago  and  the  fatigues 
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of  government,  he  being  more  than  fourscore  years 
old,  determined  to  take  no  further  t>art  in  state 
affairs,  but  to  leave  the  management  to  younger 
strengths,  that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  tor 
death,  which  must  at  no  long  period  ensue.  With 
this  intent  he  called  his  hree  daughters  to  him,  to 
know  from  their  own  lips  which  of  them  loved  him 
best,  that  he  might  part  his  kingdom  among  them 
m  such  proportions  as  their  affection  for  him  should 
seem  to  deserve. 

Goneril,  the  eldest,  declared  that  she  loved  her 
father  more  than  words  could  give  out,  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  the  light  of  her  own  eyes,  dearer 
than  life  and  liberty,  with  a  deal  of  such  professing 
stuff,  which  is  easy  to  counterfeit  where  there  is  no 
real  love,  only  a  few  fine  words  delivered  with  confi- 
dence being  wanted  in  that  case.  The  king,  delighted 
to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  this  assurance  of  her 
love,  and  thinking  that  truly  her  heart  went  with  it, 
in  a  fit  of  fatherly  fondness  bestowed  upon  her  and 
her  husband  one- third  of  his  ample  kingdom. 

Then  culling  to  him  his  second  daughter,  he 
demanded  what  she  had  to  say.  Began,  who'  was 
n-.ade  of  the  same  hollow  metal  as  her  sister,  was 
not  a  whit  behind  in  her  professions,  but  rather  de- 
clarcvl  that  what  her  sister  had  spoken  came  short 
of  the  love  which  she  professed  to  bear  for  his  high- 
ness: insomuch  that  she  found  all  other  joys  dead, 
in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  which  she  took  in 
the  love  of  her  dear  king  and  father. 

Lear  blessed  himself  in  having  such  loving  children, 
as  ho  thought :  and  could  do  no  less,  after  the  hand- 
some assurance  which  Regan  had  made,  than  bestow 
a  third  of  his  kingdom  upon  her  and  her  husband, 
equal  in  size  to  that  which  he  had  already  given 
away  to  Goneril. 

Then  turning  to  his  youngest  daughter,  Cordelia, 
whom  he  called  his  joy,  he  asked  what  she  had  tQ 
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say,  thinking,  no  doubt  at  she  would  glad  hit:  ears 
with  the  same  loving  jchcs  whii^li  her  sisters  had 
uttered,  or  rathei*'that  .or  expressions  wimld  bo  so 
much  stronger  than  theirs,  as  she  had  always  been 
his  darling,  and  favoured  by  him  abt»vo  oillicr  of 
them.  _  But  Corflelia,  disgusted  with  the  flattery  of 
her  sisters,  whoso  hearts  she  knew  were  far  from 
their  lips,  and  seeing  that  all  their  coaxing  speeches 
were  only  intended "  to  wheedle  the  old  king  out  of 
his  dominions,  that  they  and  their  husbands  might 
reign  in  his  lifetime,  made  no  other  reply  but  this,— 
that  sho  loved  his  majesty  according  tio  her  duty, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

The  king,  shocked  Avith  this  appearance  of  in- 
gratitude in  his  favourite  child,  desired  her  to  consider 
lier  words,  and  to  mend  her  speech,  lest  it  should 
mar  her  fortunes. 

Cordelia  tlien  told  her  father,  that  he  was  her 
father,  that  he  had  given  her  breeding,  and  loved 
her;  that  she  returned  those  duties  back  as  was 
most  fit,  and  did  oliey  him,  love  him,  and  most 
honour  him.  But  that  she  could  not  frame  her 
mouth  to  such  largo  speeches  as  her  sisters  had 
done,  or  promise  to  love  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
Why  hoA  her  sisters  husbands,  if  (as  they  sait^;  they 
had  no  love  for  anything  but  their  father?  If  she 
should  ever  wed,  she  was  sure  the  lord  to  whom 
she  gave  hor  hand  would  want  half  her  love,  half 
her  care  and  duty;  sho  shoidd  never  marry  like  her 
sisters,  to  love  her  father  all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old  father,  even 
almost  as  extravagantly  as  her  sisters  pretended  to 
do,  would  have  plainly  told  him  so  at  any  other 
time,  in  more  daught-.r-like  and  loving  ternis,  and 
without  these  (qualifications,  Avhich  did  indeed  sound 
a  little  ungracious:  luit  aftfr  the  crafty  flattering 
speeches  of  her  sisters,  which  sho  had "  seen  draw 
Buch   extravagant    rewards,    she    thought    the    hand- 
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somost  thing  she  could  do  wns  to  lovo  and  bo  silent. 
Ihis  put  her  affection  out  of  suspicion  of  mercenary 
ends,  and  showed  that  she  lovid,  but  not  for  gain; 
and  that  hor  professions,  the  less  ostentatious  they 
were,  had  so  much  the  more  of  truth  and  sincerity 
than  her  sisters'.  ^ 

Thife  plainness  of  speech,  which  Lear  called  pride, 
so   enraged   the   oal    monarch  — who   in   his   best   of 
times  always   showrd   much  of  spleen   and  rashness, 
and  in  whom  tlio  dotage  incident  to  old  ago  had  so 
cloudtd   over   his   reason    that   ho  could  not  discern 
truth   from   llattery,  nor  a  piy  painted  speech  from 
words  that  came  from  the  heart— that  in  a  fury  of 
resentment   ho   retracted   the  third  part  of  his  king- 
dom which  yet  remained,  and  which  he  had  reserved 
for   Cordelia,  an<i   gave  it  away  irom   her,  sharing  it 
equally  between  her  two  sisters  and  their  husbands, 
the   Dukes   of  Albany   nnd    Cornwall:  whom  he  now 
called    to    him,  and   in  presence  of  all   his   courtiers, 
bestowinjjr   a   coronet    between    them,    invested    them 
jointly  with  all  the  power,  revenue,  and  execution  of 
government,  only  rotjiiring    to    himself  the   name  of 
king;   all  the   rest  of  ro^  Jty  he  resigned;   with  this 
reservation,  that  himsdf,  with  a  hundred  knights  for 
his   attendants,  was     o    be    maintained    by    monthly 
course  in  eacii  of  his  daughtirrs'  palaces  in  turn.^ 

So  preposterous  a  disposid  of  his  kingdom,  so  little 
guided  by  reason,  and  so  much  by  pass'on,  fi  cd  all 
his  courtiers  with  astonishment  and  sorr(  .• ;  but 
none  of  them  had  the  courairo  to  interpose  between 
this  incensed  kin<r  and  his  wrath,  except  the  Earl  'of 
Kent,  who  was  bcginniug  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
Cordelia,  when  the  p.vssionate  Lear  on  pain  of  dfiath 
commanded  him  to  desist;  but  the  good  Kent  was 
not  so  to  be  repoll.d.  He  had  been  ever  loyal  to 
Lear,  whom  he  had  honoured  as  a  king,  loved  as  a 
father,  followed  as  a  master:  and  he  had  never 
esteemed   his   life   iurther   than  as   a  pawn  to  wago 
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a'^'ainst  his  n^yil  rnvstor's  enemies,  nor  foarorl  to  lose 
it  when  Loiir's  if.jty  was  tl  3  niaiivo;  nor  now  that 
Lear  was  mo  u  hs  own  on  smy,  did  this  faithfnl 
servant  of  tlio  kin;^'  fors^ot  his  oltl  priiuMples,  but 
manfully  opp  )sud  L  ;ar,  to  do  Le  ir  good ;  and  was 
unmanixorly  only  bocauso  Lear  was  mad.  Ho  had 
boen  a  most  faithful  counsLillor,  in  timos  past,  to  the 
kinif,  and  ho  besought  him  now,  that  ho  would  see 
with  his  ey>js  (as  ho  had  done  in  many  weighty 
mattors),  and  go  l)y  his  advico  still ;  and  in  his  best 
consideration  recall  this  hideous  rashness ;  for  he 
would  answor  with  his  lift),  his  judgment  that  Lear's 
yonngost  daughter  did  not  love  him  least,  nor  wore 
those  ompty-huarted  whoso  low  sound  gave  no  token 
of  hoUowness.  When  power  liowed  to  flattery, 
honour  was  bound  to  plaiunoss.  For  Loar's  threats, 
what  could  h  >  do  to  him.  whose  life  was  already 
at  his  service?  That  shouM  not  hinder  duty  from 
speaking. 

The  honest  freedom  of  this  good  Earl  of  Kent  only 
stirred  np  the  king's  wrath  the  more,  and  like  a 
frantic  patient  who  kills  his  physician,  and  loves  his 
mortal  disease,  he  banished  this  true  servant,  and 
allotted  him  but  five  days  to  make  his  preparations 
for  departure ;  but  if  on  the  sixth  his  hatea  person 
was  found  .within  the  realm  of  Britain,  that  moment 
was  to  bo  his  death.  And  Kent  bade  farewell  to  the 
king,  and  said,  that  since  he  chose  to  show  himself 
in  such  fashion,  it  was  but  banishment  to  stay  there; 
and  before  he  went,  he  recommended  Cordelia  to  the 
protection  of  the  ^ods,  the  maid  who  had  so  rightly 
thought,  and  so  discreetly  spoken ;  and  only  wished 
tliat  hor  sisters'  large  speeches  migiit  be  answered 
with  dioils  of  love ;  and  then  he  went,  as  he  said,  to 
shiipo  his  old  course  to  a  new  country. 

The  King  of  France  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  were 
now  called  in  to  hear  the  determination  of  Lear 
about  his   youngest  daughter,  and  to  know  whether 
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they   would   persist    in    their   courtsliip    to   Cordelia, 
now  that  she  was  under  her  father's  cfispleasure,  and' 
had  no  fortune   but   her   own  person  to  recommend 
her;  and  the  Diw^e  of  Burgundy  declined  the  match, 
and  would  not  take  her  to  wife  upon  such  conditions : 
but    the   King   of  Franco,    understanding    what    the 
nature  of  the  fault  had  been  which  had  lo.st  her  the 
love   of  her   father,  that   it  was  only  a  tardiness  of 
speech,  and  the  not  being  able  to  frame  her  tongue 
to  flattery  like  her  sisters,  took  this  young  maid  by 
the  hand,  and  saying  that  her  virtues  were  a  dowry 
above   a  kingdom,  bade  Cordelia  to  take  farewell  of 
her   sisters,  and   of  her  father,  tlnnigh   he  had  been 
unkind,  and  she  should  go  with  hiu),  and  be  queen 
of  him   and   of  fair   France,    and    reign    over   fairer 
possessions  than  her  sisters:  and  he  called  the  Luke 
of  Burgundy  m  contempt   a  waterish  duke,  because 
his  love  for  this  young  maid  had  in  a  moment  run 
all  away  like  water. 

Then  Cordelia  with  weeping  eyes  took  leave  of  her 
sisters,  and  besought  them  to  love  their  father  well, 
^^ij  T^*^®  ^°^^  ^^^"  professions;  and  they  sullenly 
told  her  not  to  prescribe  to  them,  for  they  knew 
their  duty;  but  to  strive  to  content  her  husband, 
who  had  taken  her  (as  they  tauntingly  expressed  it) 
as  Fortune's  alms.  And  Cordelia  with  a  heavy  heart 
departed,  for  she  knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters, 
and  she  wished  her  father  in  better  hands  than  she 
was  about  to  leave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  evil  dis- 
P^^iM^'^s  of  her  sisters  began  to  show  themselves^Tn 
their  true  colours.  F-ren  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  month,  whicu  Lear  -.as  to  sperdiBy" agree- 
ment with  his  eldest  daughter  Goneril,  the  old 'king 
began  to  find  out  the  difference  between  piomiges 
and  perfarniances.  This  wretch  having  got  from  her 
father  all  that  he  had  to  bestow,  even  to  the  giving 
away    of  the    crown    from    oflf  his  head,   began   to 
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gfudge  oven  those  small  romnants  of  royalty  which 
theold   man  had  reserved  fnTimself.^to  please  his 
fancy  with  the  idea  of  being  still  a  king.     She  could 
Dot  bear  to  see  him  and  his  hun<lred  knights.    Every 
time   she    n\ot    her   father    she   put   on   a  frowning 
countenance;  and  when  the  old  man  wanted  to  sixjak 
winrTTer,   she  would   foign  sickness,  or  anything,-  to 
be  rid  of  tho  siglit  of  Iimi ;  for  it  was  i)lain  that  she 
esteemed    his    old    ago    a    useless    burden,    and    his 
attendants   an    imnecessury    expense;    not    only    she 
hoirself  slackened    in   her   expressions  of  duty  to  the 
king,   but   by  her   example  (it   is  to   be  feared,  not 
without  her  private   instructions),  her  very  servants 
aftucted  to  treat  liiin  with  neglect,  and  would  either 
refuse    to    obey   his    orders,   or  still  more  contemp- 
tuously pretend  not  to  hear  them.      Lear  couW^Tiot 
\M  perceive  this  alteration  in  tl.  j   behaviour  of  his 
daughter,   but  ho  shut  his  eyes   against    it   as  long 
as   ho   could,  as   people    commonly   are  unwilling  to 
believe  the  unpleasant  consotmonces  which  their  own 
mistakes  and  obstinacy  have  brought  upon  them. 
J|True  love  and"  tidolity  arc  no  more  to  be  estranged 
by  ill,  than  falsehood  and  hollow-heartedness  can  be 
conciliated  by  (jood,  m< uje. ji^Tliis  eminently  appears 
in    the    ins^.-uuio    of   the    good    Earl   of   Kent,    who, 
though  banished  l)y  Lear,  and  his  life  made  forfeit  if 
he  were  found  in   Britain,  chose   to   stay,  and  abide 
all   consequences,  as   long   as   there  was  a  chance  of 
his   being   useful   to   the   king   his    master.      See   to 
what  mean  shifts  and  disguises  poor  loyalty  is  forced 
to  submit  sometimes;   yet  it  counts  nothing  base  or 
unworthy,  so  as  it  can  but  do  service  Avhere  it  ov/es 
an  obligation !     In  the  disguise  of  a  serving-man,  all 
his   greatness   and   pomp   laid,  aside,    this   good   earl 

Eroffered  his  services  to  the  king,  who,  not  knowing 
im  to  be  the  Kent  in  that  disguise,  but  pleased 
with  a  certain  plainness,  or  rather  bluntness  in  his 
answers,  which   tho   earl  put  on  (so  different   from 
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that  smooth  oily  flattery  which  lio  had  ro  much 
roason  to  l>o  sick  of,  having  found  the  eflect»  iiiit 
auswt!rabl(!  in  his  duujjhtcr),  a  l>urpun  was  ouickly 
struck,  and  Lear  took  Kent  into  lus  service  hy  the 
name  of  Caius.  aa  ho  called  himself,  never  suspecliiiL' 
iiiui  to  bo  his  once  great  favourite,  the  high  and 
mighty  Earl  of  Kent. 

This  Caius  quickly  found  means  to  show  his 
fidelity  and  love  to  his  royal  umster;  for  Goneril's 
steward  that  same  day  behaving  in  a  disrespectful 
manner  tt)  Lear,  and  giving  him  saucy  looks  ■  and 
language,  as  no  doubt  ho  was  secretly  encouraged  to 
do  by  his  mistress,  Cains  not  enduring  to  hear  so 
open  an  aflfront  put  upon  his  majesty,  made  no  more 
ado  but  presently  tripi)C<l  up  his  heels,  an<l  laid  tho 
unujaunevly  sluvo  in  the  kt  rinel  ;  for  which  friendly 
servioo  Lear  became  more  and  more  attachtd  to 
him. 

Nor  was  Kent  tho  only  friend  Loar  had.  In  his 
degree,  and  as  far  as  so  insigniticant  a  personage 
could  show  his  love,  tho  poor  fool,  or  jester,  that 
had  been  of  his  palace  wlulo  Lear  had  a  palace,  as 
It  was  the  custom  of  kings  and  great  personages  at 
that  time  to  keep  a  f(>ul  (as  he  was  called)  to  nuiko 
them  sport  atter  serious  business :  this  poor  fool 
clung  to  Lear  after  he  bad  given  away  his  crown, 
and  by  his  witty  sayings  would  keep  up  his  good- 
huuu)ur,  thor.gh  he  could  not  refrain  sometimes  from 
jeering  at  his  master  for  his  imprudence  in  uncrown- 
mg  himself,  and  giving  all  away  to  his  daughters; 
at  which   time,  as  he   rhymingly   expressed  it,  these 

daughters 

"  For  sudden  joy  did  weep, 
AjhI  hf  for  sorrow  smig, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among." 

And  in  such  wild  sayings,  and  scraps  of  songs,  of 
which  he  had  plenty,  this  pleasant  honest  fool  poured 
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out  his  heart  even  in  the  presence  of  Goneril  herself, 
in  many  a  bitter  taunt  and  jest  which  cut  to  the 
quick :  such  as  comparing  the  king  to  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  who  feeds  the  young  of  the  cuckoo  till  they 
grow  old  onouirh,  and  then  has  its  head  bit  off  for 
its  pains ;  and  csaying,  that  an  ass  may  know  when 
the  cart  draws  the  horse  (meaning  that  Lear's 
daughters,  that  ought  to  go  behind,  now  ranked 
before  their  father) ;  and  that  Lear  was  no  longer 
Lear,  but  the  shadow  of  Lear;  for  which  free  speeches 
he  was  once  or  twice  threatened  to  be  whipped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect  wnich  Lear 
had  begun  to  perceive,  were  not  all  which  this  foolish 
fond  father  was  to  suffer  from  his  unworthy  daughter : 
she  now  plainly  told  him  that  his  staying  in  her 
palace  was  inconvenient  so  long  as  he  insisted  upon 
keeping  up  an  establishment  of  a  hundred  knights; 
that  this  establishment  was  useless  and  expensive, 
and  only  served  to  fill  her  court  with  riot  and  feast- 
ing; and  she  prayed  him  that  he  would  lessen  their 
number,  and  keep  none  but  old  men  about  him, 
such  as  himself,  and  fitting  his  age. 

Lear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes  or  ears, 
nor  that  it  was  his  daughter  who  spoke  so  unkindly. 
He  could  not  believe  that  she  who  had  received  a 
crown  from  him  could  seek  to  cut  off  his  train,  and 
grudge  him  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age.  But  she 
persisting  in  her  undutiful  demand,  the  old  man's 
rage  was  so  excited,  that  he  called  her  a  detested 
kite,  and  said  that  she  spoke  an  untruth ;  and  so 
indeed  she  did,  for  the  hundred  knights  were  all 
men  of  choice  behaviour  and  sobriety  of  manners, 
skilled  in  all  particulars  of  duty,  and  not  given  to 
rioting  and  feasting  as  she  said.  And  he  bid  his 
horses  to  be  prepared,  for  he  would  go  to  his  other 
daughter,  Regan,  he  and  his  hundred  knights;  and 
he  spoke  of  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  a  marble- 
hearted  devil,  and  showed   more  hideous  in  a  child 
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tlian  the  sea-monster.  And  he  cursed  his  eldest 
daughter  Goneril  so  as  was  terrible  to  hear ;  praying 
that  she  might  never  have  a  child,  or  if  she  nad, 
that  it  might  live  to  return  that  scorn  and  contempt 
upon  her  which  she  had  shown  to  him ;  that  she 
might  feel  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  was 
to  have  a  thankless  child.  And  Goneril's  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  beginning  to  excuse  himself  for 
any  share  which  Lear  might  suppose  he  had  in  the 
unkindness,  Lear  would  not  hear  him  out,  ut  in  a 
rage  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled,  anr  set  out 
with  his  followers  for  the  abode  of  Regan,  his  other 
daughter.  And  Lear  thought  to  himself  how  small 
the  fault  of  Cordelia  (if  it  was  a  fault)  now  appeared, 
in  comparison  with  her  sister's,  and  he  wept ;  and 
then  he  was  ashamed  that  such  a  creature  as 
Goneril  should  have  so  uuich  power  over  his  man- 
hood as  to  make  him  weep. 

Regan  and  her  husband  were  keeping  their  court 
in  great  pomp  and  state  at  their  palace ;  and  Loar 
despatched  his  servant  Cuius  witn  letters  to  his 
daughter,  that  she  might  be  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, while  he  and  his  train  lollowtd  after.  But  it 
seems  that  Goneril  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
sending  letters  also  to  Regan,  accusing  her  father  of 
waywardness  and  ill-humours,  and  advising  her  not 
to  receive  so  great  a  train  as  he  was  bringing  with 
him.  This  messenger  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
Caius,  and  Caius  and  he  met ;  and  who  should  it  be 
but  Caius's  old  enemy  the  steward,  whom  he  had 
formerly  tripped  up  by  the  heels  for  his  saucy 
behaviour  to  Lear.  Caius  not  liking  the  fellow's 
look,  and  suspecting  what  he  came  for,  began  to 
revile  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  which  the 
fellow  refusing,  Caius  in  a  tit  of  honest  passion  beat 
him  soundly,  as  such  a  mischief-maker  and  carrier 
of  wicked  messages  deserved ;  which  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Regan  and  her  husband,  they  ordered  Caius 
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to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  though  he  was  a  messenger 
from  the  king  her  father,  and  in  that  character  de- 
manded the  highest  respect ;  so  that  the  first  thing 
the  king  saw  when  ho  entered  the  castle  was  his 
faithful  servant  Caius  sitting  in  that  disgraceful 
situation. 

This  was  but  a  bad  omen  of  the  reception  which 
he  was  to  expect ;  but  a  worse  followed,  when,  upon 
inquiry  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  he  was 
told  tm  7  were  weary  with  travelling  all  ni^ht,  and 
could  no«  see  him ;  and  when  lastly,  upon  his  insist- 
ing in  a  positive  and  angry  manner  to  see  them, 
they  came  to  greet  him,  whom  should  he  see  in 
their  company  but  the  hated  Goueril,  who  had  come 
to  tell  her  own  story,  and  set  her  sister  against  the 
kinj^  her  father ! 

Tnis  sight  much  moved  the  old  man,  and  still 
more  to  see  Regan  take  her  by  the  hand ;  and  he 
asked  Goneril  if  she  was  not  ashamed  to  look  upon 
his  old  white  beard.  And  Regan  advised  him  to  go 
home  again  with  Goneril  and  live  with  her  peace- 
ably, dismissing  half  of  his  attendants,  and  to  ask 
her  forgiveness ;  for  he  was  old  and  wanted  discre- 
tion, and  must  be  ruled  and  led  by  persons  that 
had  more  discretion  than  himself.  And  Lear  showed 
how  preposterous  that  would  sound,  if  he  were  to 
down  on  his  knees,  and  beg  of  his  own  daughter  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  he  argued  against  such  an 
unnatural  dependence,  declaring  his  resolution  never 
to  return  with  her,  but  to  stay  where  he  was  with 
Regan,  '  and  his  hundred  knights ;  for  he  said  that 
she  had  )t  forgot  the  half  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  endowed  her  with,  and  that  her  eyes  were 
not  fierce  like  Gondii's,  but  mild  and  kind.  And 
he  said  that  rather  than  return  to  Goneril  with  half 
his  train  cut  oft*,  he  would  go  over  to  France,  and 
beg  a  wretched  pension  of  the  king  there,  who  had 
married  his  youngest  daughter  without  a  portion. 
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But  he   was   mistaken   in   expecting  kinder   treat- 
ment of  Rej^an  ih.^n  he  had  experienced   from   her 
sister  Goneril.     As  if  willing  to  outdo  her  sister  in 
untilial  behaviour,  she  declared  that  she  thought  fifty 
knights  too  many  to  wait  upon  him ;   that  tive-and- 
twenty  wore  enough.      Then  Lear,  nigh  heart-broken, 
turned  to  Goneril,  and  said  that  he  would  go  back 
with  her,  for  her  fifty  doubled  five-and-twenty,  and  so 
her  love  was  twice  as  much  as  Regan's.     But  Goneril 
excused   herself    and   said,   what   need    of   so    many 
as  five-and-twenty  ?   or  even  ten  ?  or  five  ?  when  he 
might  be  waited  upon  by  her  servants,  or  her  sister's 
servants  ?     So  these  two  wicked  daughters,  as  if  they 
strove  to  exceed   each   other  in  cruelty  to  their  old 
father  who  had  been  so  good  to  them,  by  little  and 
little   would  have   abated   him   of  all   his    train,   all 
respect  (little  enough  for  him  that  once  commanded 
a  kingdom),  which  was  left  him  to  show  that  he  had 
once  %eeix   a  king !      Not   that   a   splendid   train   is 
essential  to  happiness,  but  from  a  king  to  a  beggar 
is  a  hard  change,  from   commanding  millions   to  be 
without  one  attendant ;  and  it  was  the  ingratitude  in 
his  daughtei'S  denying   it,  more   than  what  he  would 
suffer   by   the   want  of  it,  which    pierced  this    poor 
king  to  the  heart ;  insomuch,  that  with  this  double 
ill-usage,  and  vexation  for  having  so  foolishlv  given 
away  a  kingdom,  his  wits  began  to  be  unsettled,  and 
while  he  said  he  knew  not   what,  he  vowed  revenge 
against  those  tmnatural  hags,  and  to  make  examples 
o?  them  that  should  be  a  terror  to  the  earth ! 

While  he  was  thus  idly  threatening  what  his  weak 
arm  could  never  execute,  night  came  on,  and  a  loud 
storm  of  thunder  and  hghtning  with  rain;  and  his 
daughters  still  persisting  in  their  resolution  not  to 
admit  his  followers,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storm 
abroad,  then  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  these 
ungrateful    daughters :    and    they,    saying    that    tho 
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injuries  which  wilful  men  procure  to  themselves  are 
their  just  punishment,  suffered  him  to  go  in  that 
condition,  and  shut  their  doors  upon  him. 

The  winds  were  high,  and  tne  rain  and  storm 
increased,  when  the  old  man  sallied  forth  to  combat 
with  the  elements,  less  sharp  than  his  daughters'  un- 
kindness.  For  many  miles  about  there  was  scarce  a 
bush;  and  there  upon  a  heath,  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  a  storm  in  a  dark  night,  did  King  Lear  wander  out, 
and  defy  the  winds  and  the  thunder;  and  he  bid  the 
winds  to  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  till  they  drowned  the  earth,  that  no 
token  might  remain  of  any  such  ungrateful  animal  as 
man.  The  old  king  was  now  left  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  the  poor  fool,  who  still  abode  with  him, 
with  his  merry  conceits  striving  to  outjest  misfortune, 
saying  it  was  but  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in,  and 
truly  the  king  had  better  go  in  and  ask  his  daughter's 
blessing : — 

"But  he  that  has  a  little  tiny  '-;t, 
With  heigh  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain ! 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day : " 

and  swearing  it  was  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  lady's 
pride. 

Thus  poorly  accompanied,  this  once  great  monarch 
was  found  by  his  ever-faithful  servant  the  good  Earl 
Kent,  row  transformed  to  Caius,  who  ever  followed 
close  at  his  side,  though  the  king  did  not  know  him 
to  be  the  earl ;  and  he  said,  "  Alas !  sir,  are  you  here  ? 
creatures  that  love  night,  love  not  such  nights  as 
these.  This  dreadful  storm  has  driven  the  beasts  to 
their  hiding-places.  Man's  nature  cannot  endure  the 
affliction  or  the  fear."  And  Lear  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  these  lesser  evils  were  not  felt,  where  a  greater 
malady  was  fixed.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the 
body  nas  leisure  to  be  delicate  ;  but  the  tempest  in 
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his  mind  did  take  all  feeling  else  from  his  senses,  but 
of  that  which  beat  at  his  heart.  And  he  spoke  of 
filial  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  all  one  as  if  the 
mouth  should  tear  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it ; 
for  parents  were  hands  and  food  and  everything  to 
children. 

But  the  good  Caius  still  persisting  in  his  entreaties 
that  the  king  would  not  stay  out  in  the  open  air,  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  enter  a  little  wretched  hovel 
which  stood  upon  the  lieath,  where  the  fool  first 
entering,  suddenly  ran  back  terrified,  saying  that  he 
had  seen  a  spirit.  But  upon  examination  ihe  spirit 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  poor  Bedlam  beggar, 
who  had  crept  into  this  deserted  hovel  for  shelter, 
and  with  his  talk  about  devils  frighted  the  fool, 
one  of  those  poor  lunatics  who  are  either  mad,  or 
feign  to  be  so,  the  better  to  extort  charity  from  the 
compassionate  country  people,  who  go  about  the 
country,  calling  themselves  poor  Tom  and  poor  Turly- 
good,  saying,  "  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tona  ? " 
sticking  pins  and  nails  and  sprigs  of  roseniary  into 
their  arms  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  with  such 
horrible  actions,  partly  by  prayers,  and  partly  with 
lunatic  curses,  they  move  or  terrify  the  ignorant 
country-folks  into  giving  them  alms.  This  poor 
fellow  was  such  a  one ;  and  the  king  seeing  him  in 
so  wretched  a  plight,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket 
about  his  loins  to  cover  his  nakedness,  could  not  be 
persuaded  but  that  the  fellow  was  some  father  who 
had  given  all  away  to  his  daughters,  and  brought 
himself  to  that  pass  ;  for  nothing,  he  thought,  could 
bring  a  man  to  such  wretchedness  but  the  having 
unkind  daughters. 

A-nd  from  this  and  many  such  wild  speeches  which 
he  uttered,  the  good  Caius  plainly  percei-^^d  that  he 
Avas  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  but  that  his  daughters' 
ill-usage  had  really  made  him  go  mad.  And  now  the 
loyalty  of  this  worthy  Earl  of  Kent  showed  itself  in 
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more  essential  services  than  he  had  hitherto  found 
opportunity  to  perforin.  For  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  king's  attendants  who  roinained  loyal,  ho 
had  the  person  of  his  I'oyal  master  removed  at  day- 
break to  the  Castle  of  Dover,  where  his  own  friends 
and  influence,  as  Earl  of  Kent,  chiefly  lay:  and  him- 
self embarking  for  France,  hastened  to  the  court  of 
Cordelia,  and  did  there  in  such  moving  terms  repre- 
sent the  pitiful  condition  of  her  royal  father,  and 
set  out  in  such  lively  colours  the  inhumanity  of  her 
sisters,  that  this  good  and  loving  child  with  many 
tears  besought  the  king  her  husband,  that  he  would 
give  her  leave  to  embark  for  England,  with  a  sufficient 

Eower  to  subdue  tliese  cruel  daiighters  and  their  hus- 
ands,  and  restore  the  king  her  father  to  his  throne ; 
which  being  granted,  she  set  forth,  and  with  a  royal 
army  landed  at  Dover. 

Lear  having  by  some  chance  escaped  from  the 
guardians  which  the  good  Earl  of  Kent  had  put  over 
him  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lunacy,  was  found  by 
some  of  Cordelia's  train,  wandering  about  the  fields 
near  Dover,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  stark  mad  and 
singing  aloud  to  himself,  with  a  croAvn  upon  his  head 
which  ho  had  made  of  straw,  and  nettles,  and  other 
wild  weeds  that  he  had  picked  up  in  the  corn-fields. 
By  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  Cordelia,  though 
earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her  father,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  put  off  the  meeting,  till  by  sleep  and  the 
operation  of  herbs  which  they  gave  him,  he  should 
be  restored  to  greater  composure.  By  the  .aid  of 
these  skilful  physicians,  to  whom  Cordelia  promised 
all  her  gold  and  jewels  for  the  recovery  of  the  old 
king,  Lear  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  see  his 
daughter. 

A  tender  sight  it  was  to  see  the  meeting  between 
this  father  and  daughter:  to  see  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  joy  of  this  poor  old  king  at  beholding 
again  his  once  darling  child,  and  the  shame  at  receiving 
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such  filial  kindness  from  her  whom  he  had  cast 
ott'  for  so  siiiall  a  fault  in  his  displeasure ;  both  these 
passions  strug^linjr  Avith  the  remains  of  his  malady, 
which  in  his  half-crazed  brain  sometimes  made  him 
that  he  scarce  remembered  where  he  was,  or  who  it 
was  that  so  kindly  kissed  him  and  spoke  to  him  ; 
and  then  he  would  beg  the  standers-by  not  to  laugh 
at  him  if  ho  were  mistaken  in  thinking  this  lad^  to 
be  his  daughter  Cordelia !  And  then  to  see  him  fall 
on  his  knees  to  beg  pardon  of  his  child ;  and  she, 

food  lady,  kneeling  all  the  while  to  ask  a  blessing  of 
im,  and  telling  him  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
kneel,  but  it  was  her  duty,  for  she  was  his  child, 
his  true  and  very  child  Cordelia !  And  she  kissed 
him  (as  she  said)  to  kiss  away  all  her  sisters*  unkind- 
ness,  and  said  that  they  might  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, to  turn  their  old  kind  father  with  his  white 
board  out  into  the  cok^  air,  when  her  enemy's  dog, 
though  it  had  bit  her  ^us  she  prettily  expressed  it), 
should  have  stayed  by  her  fire  such  a  niglit  as  that, 
and  warmed  himself.  And  she  told  her  father  how 
she  had  come  from  Franco  Avith  purpose  to  bring 
him  assistance  ;  and  he  said,  that  she  must  forget 
and  forgive,  for  he  was  old  and  foolish,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  did  ;  but  that  to  be  sure  she  had 
great  cause  not  to  lovo  him,  but  her  sisters  had 
none.  And  Cordelia  said,  that  she  had  no  cause,  no 
more  than  they  had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the  protection  of 
this  dutiful  and  loving  child,  where,  by  the  help  of 
sleep  and  medicine,  she  and  her  physicians  at  length 
succeeded  in  winding  up  the  untuned  and  jarring 
senses  which  the  cruelty  of  his  other  daughters  had 
so  violently  shaken.  Let  us  return  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  those  cruel  daughters. 

These  monsters  of  ingratitude,  who  had  been  so 
false  to  their  old  father,  could  not  be  expected  to 
prove  more  faithful  to  their  own    husbands.      They 
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soon  grew  tired  of  paying  even  the  appearanoo  of 
duty  and  affection,  and  in  an  open  way  showed  they 
had  fixed  their  loves  upon  another.  It  happened 
that  the  object  of  their  guilty  loves  was  the  same. 
It  was  Edmund,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  by  his  treacheries  had  succeeded  in 
disinheriting  his  brother  Edgar,  the  lawful  heir,  from 
his  earldim,  and  by  his  wicked  practices  was  now 
earl  himself;  a  wicked  man,  and  a  fit  object  for  the 
love  of  such  wicked  creatures  as  Goneril  and  Regan. 
It  falling  out  about  this  time  that  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Regan's  husband,  died,  Regan  immediately 
declared  her  intention  of  wedding  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, which  rousing  the  jealousy  of  her  sister,  to 
whom  as  well  as  to'  Rogan  this  wicked  earl  had  at 
sundry-  times  professed  love,  Goneril  found  means 
to  make  away  with  her  sister  by  poison;  but  being 
detected  in  her  practices,  and  imnrisoned  by  her  hus- 
band, the  Duke  of  Albany,  for  this  deed,  and  for  her 
guilty  passion  for  the  earl,  which  had  come  to  his 
ears,  she  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love  and  rage,  shoi  li^ 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Thus  the  justice  of 
Heaven  at  last  overtook  these  wicked  daughters. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  this  event, 
admiring  the  justice  displayed  in  their  deserved 
deaths,  the  same  eyes  were  suddenly  taken  off  from 
this  sight  to  admire  at  the  mysterious  ways  of  the 
same  power  in  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  young 
and  virtuous  daughter,  the  lady  Cordelia,  whose  good 
deeds  did  seem  to  deserve  a  more  fortunate  con- 
clusion; but  it  is  an  awful  truth  that  innocence  and 
piety  are  not  always  successful  in  this  world.  The 
forces  which  Goneril  and  Regan  had  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  the  bad  Earl  of  Gloucester  were 
victorious,  and  Cordelia,  by  the  practices  of  this 
wicked  earl,  who  did  not  like  that  any  should  stand 
between  him  and  the  throne,  ended  her  life  in 
prison.     Thus   Heaven    took    this   innocent  lady   to 
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itself  in  her  younj(  years,  after  showing  her  to  the 
world  an  illustrious  cxaiiiplo  of  filial  duty.  Lear  did 
not  long  survive  this  kind  child. 

Before  he  died,  the  good  Earl  of  Kent,  wh,  had 
still  attended  his  old  nmster's  Svops  from  the  first 
of  his  dau^dlters'  ill-iisat,'c  to  this  sad  period  of  his 
decay,  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  it  was  he 
who  had  followed  hiu  under  the  name  of  Caius; 
but  Lear's  caro-crazeii  brain  at  that  time  coidd  not 
comprehend  how  that  could  be,  or  how  Kent  and 
Caius  could  be  the  same  person:  so  Kent  thought  it 
needless  to  trouble  him  with  explanations  at  such  a 
time;  and  Lear  soon  after  expiring,  this  faithful 
servant  to  the  king,  between  age  and  grief  for  his 
old  nmster's  venations,  soon  followed  liim  to  the 
grave. 

HoAv  the  judgment  of  Heaven  overtook  the  bad 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  treasons  were  discovered, 
and  himself  slain  in  single  combat  with  his  brother, 
the  lawful  earl;  and  how  Goneril's  husband,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
Cordelia,  and  had  never  tncouraged  his  lady  in  her 
wicked  proceedings  against  her  father,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Britain  after  the  death  of  Lear,  it  is  need- 
less here  to  narrate;  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters 
being  dead,  whose  adventures  alone  concern  our  story. 


III.— As  You  Like  It 

DuniNG  the  time  that  France  was  divided  into 
provinces  (or  dukedoms,  as  they  were  called),  there 
reigned  in  one  of  these  provinces  a  usurper,  who  had 
deposed  and  banished  his  elder  brother,  the  lawful 
duKe. 

The  duke,  who  was  thus  driven  from  bis  dominions, 
retired  with  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  Forest  of 
y^rden ;  and  here  the  good  duke  lived  with  his  loving 
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friends,  who  had  put  thomsolvos  into  a  vohintary 
exile  for  his  sake,  while  their  land  and  rp "enuos 
enriched  the  false  usurper;  and  custom  soon  made 
the  life  of  careless  ease  they  led  here  more  sweet  to 
them  than  the  pomp  and  uneasy  splendour  of  a 
courtier's  life.  Here  they  lived  lifco  the  old  Robin 
Hood  of  England,  and  to  this  forest  many  noble 
youths  daily  resorted  from  tho  court,  and  did  fleet 
the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  who  lived  in  tho 
golden  ago.  In  the  summer  they  lay  along  under 
the  fine  shade  of  the  largo  forest  trees,  marking  the 
playful  sports  of  tho  wild  deer;  and  so  fond  were 
they  of  tnese  poor  dappled  fools,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  native  inhabitants  of  tho  forest,  that  it  grieved 
them  to  be  forced  to  kill  them  to  supply  themselves 
with  venison  for  their  food.  When  tne  cold  winds 
of  winter  made  the  duke  feel  the  change  of  his 
adverse  fortune,  he  would  endure  it  patiently,  and 
say,  "These  chilling  winds  which  blow  upon  my  body 
are  true  counsellors;  they  do  not  flatter,  but  repre- 
sent truly  to  me  my  condition ;  and,  though  tney 
bite  sharply,  their  tooth  is  nothing  like  so  keen  as 
that  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude.  I  find  that 
howsoever  men  speak  against  adversity,  yet  some 
sweet  uses  are  to  be  extracted  from  it;  like  the 
jewel,  precious  for  medicine,  which  is  taken  from  the 
head  of  the  venomous  and  despised  toad."  In  this 
manner  did  the  patient  duke  draw  a  useful  moral 
from  everything  that  he  saw;  and  by  the  help  of 
this  moralising  turn,  in  that  life  of  his,  rera6te  trom 
public  haunts,  he  could  find  tongues  in  trees,  books 
m  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything. 

The  banished  duke  had  a  only  daughter,  named 
Rosalind,  whom  the  usurper,  Duke  Frederick,  when 
he  banished  her  father,  still  retained  in  his  court  as 
a  companion  for  his  own  daughter,  Celia.  A  strict 
friendship  subsisted  between  these  ladies,  which  the 
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clisa;^'rci;iMont  buLwoon  tluir  fathers  did  not  in  tho 
least  intorrupt,  CVTia  Ktrivini,'  l)y  every  kindness  in 
lior  power  to  make  anuMuls  to  Rosalind  for  tho 
injustioo  of  her  own  father  in  deposing  tlio  father  of 
Rosahnd;  and  whenever  tho  thoughts  of  her  father's 
banishment,  and  lier  own  depemieneo  on  tho  false 
usurper,  made  llosidin<l  nieluneholy,  Celia's  whole 
care  was  to  comfort  and  console  her. 

One  day,  when  Celia  was  tidking  in  her  usual 
kind  manner  to  Rosalind,  saying,  '  1  T)iay  you,  Rosa- 
lind, my  sweot  cousin,  be  merry, '  a  messenger 
entered  from  tho  duke,  to  tell  them  that  if  they 
wished  to  see  a  wrestling  match,  which  was  just 
going  to  begin,  they  must  come  instantly  to  tho 
court  before  tho  palace;  and  Celia,  thinking  it  would 
amuse  Rosalind,  agreed  to  go  and  see  it. 

In  those  times  wrestling,  which  is  only  ])ractised 
now  by  country  clowns,  was  a  favourite  sport  even 
in  the  courls  of  })rinces,  and  lelbro  fair  ladies  and 
princesses.  To  this  wrestling  match,  therefore,  Celia 
and  Rosalind  wont.  They  found  tluit  it  was  likely 
to  })rovo  a  very  tragical  sight, ;  for  a  large  and 
powerful  man,  who  had  been  long  practiced  in  the 
art  of  wrestling,  and  hud  slain  many  men  in  con- 
tests  of  this  kind,  was  just  going  to  wrestle  with  a 
very  young  man,  who,  from  his  extreme  youth  and 
inexperience  in  tho  art,  the  beholders  all  thought 
would  certainly  bo  killed. 

When  the  duke  saw  Celia  and  Rosalind,  he  said, 
"  How  now,  daughter  and  nicc(^,  are  you  crept  hither 
to  see  the  wrestling  ?  You  will  take  little  delight  in 
it,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men;  in  pity  to  this 
young  man,  I  would  wish  to  persuade  him  from 
wrestling.  Speak  to  him,  Indies,  and  see  if  you  can 
move  him." 

The  ladies  were  well  pleased  to  perform  this 
humane  office,  and  fi'st  Celia  entreated  the  young 
stranger  that  he  would  desist  from  the  attempt;  arH 
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then  Rosalind  spoke  so  kii'  l^  to  him,  and  with 
such  feelin*,'  considerati(»n  f*  r  the  danger  he  was 
about  to  undergo,  that  instead  of  being  persuaded 
by  her  gentle  words  to  for< "".  ,  s  purpose,  all  his 
thou^^hts    wore    bent    to    disi-  vguisli    himself   by    his 


courage  in  this  lovely  lad\ 
request  of  Celia  and  Rosal 


.n 


He  refused   the 
ivtch  graceful  and 


savincr.  "  I  am 
'  I  vjs  any- 
i  tie  wishes  go 
be  conquered 
::jaoiou8;   if  I 


modest  words,  that  they  fe  t  t,»i  '  lore  concern  for 
him;  he  concluded  his  ref  i  ■><  \.a'>  savine.  "I  am 
sorry  to  deny  such  fair  au«  oa'-jI. 
thing.  But  lot  your  fair  t  os  am]  ; 
with  me  to  my  trial,  when  in  i;'  i 
there  is  one  shamed  that  Wi  s  ue  \;  • 
am  killed,  there  is  one  dead  thpl  i.,  willing  to  "die; 
I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  i  have  none  to 
lament  me;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 
nothing;  for  I  only  fill  up  a  place  in  the  world 
which  may  be  hotter  supplied  wlien  I  have  made  it 
empty." 

And  now  the  wrestling  match  began.  Celia  wished 
the  young  stranger  might  n*)t  be  hurt;  but  Rosalind 
felt  most  for  him.  The  friendless  state  which  he 
said  ho  was  in,  and  that  he  wished  to  die.  made 
Rosalind  think  that  he  was  like  herself,  unfortunate; 
and  she  pitied  hun  so  much,  and  so  deep  an  interest 
she  took  in  his  danger  while  he  was  wrestling,  that 
she  mii>ht  almost  be  said  at  that  moment  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him. 

The  kindness  shown  this  unknown  youth  by  these 
fair  and  noble  ladies  gave  him  courage  and  strength, 
so  that  he  performed  wonders;  and  in  the  end  com- 
pletely conquered  his  antagonist,  who  was  so  much 
hurt,  that  for  a  while  he  was  unable  to  speak  or 
move. 

The  Duke  Frederick  was  much  pleased  with  the 
courage  and  skill  shown  by  this  young  stranger;  and 
desired  to  know  his  name  and  parent^e,  meaning  to 
take  him  under  his  protection. 
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The  strangt3r  said  his  name  was  Orhindo,  and  that 
he  was  the  youugest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  do  Boys. 

Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  the  father  of  Orlando,  liad 
been  dead  some  years;  but  when  ho  was  living,  he 
had  been  a  true  stibject  and  dear  friend  oi  the 
banished  duke;  thorotbre,  when  Frederick  heard 
Orlando  was  the  son  of  bis  banished  brother's  friond, 
all  his  liking  for  this  brave  young  man  was  changed 
into  displotusuro,  and  ho  left  the  place  in  very  ill 
humour.  Hatinjij  to  hear  the  very  name  of  any  of 
his  brother's  friends,  and  yet  still  admiring  the 
valour  of  the  youth,  he  said,  as  he  went  out,  that  he 
wished  Orlando  had  been  the  son  of  any  other  man. 

Rosalind  was  delighted  to  h*  ar  that  her  new 
favourite  was  the  son  of  her  father's  oi  i  frieiul ;  and 
she  said  to  Colia,  "  My  fathf  r  loved  Sir  Rowland  de 
Boys,  and  i "  I  had  <nown  this  young  man  was  his 
son,  I  would  have  a<ided  tears  to  my  entreaties  be- 
fore he  should  have  \entureJ." 

The  ladies  then  went  up  to  him ;  And  seeing  him 
abashed  by  the  sudden  aispleasiire  shown  by  the 
duke,  they  s|)oke  kind  ana  encouraging  words  to 
him ;  and  Ro;  dind,  when  they  were  going  away, 
turned  back  to  speak  some  more  eivil  things  lo  the 
brave  young  son  of  her  father's  old  friend ;  ai  d 
taking  a  chain  from  off  her  neck,  she  said,  "GentU- 
man,  wear  ihis  for  nie.  I  am  out  of  suits  with  for- 
tune, or  I  would  give  you  a  iiiore  valuable  present." 

When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Rosalind's  talk  be  ng 
still  of  Orlando,  Celia  began  to  perceive  her  cousin 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  handsome  young  v  es  or; 
and  she  said  to  Rosaliikd,  '  Is  it  possible  you  hV  .uUl 
fall  in  love  so  suddenly?" — Rosalind  replied,  The 
duke,  my  father,  loved  his  father  dearly. ' — "  But," 
said  Celia,  "does  it  therefore  follow  that  you  fhould 
love  his  son  dearly  ?  for  then  I  ought  t  >  hate  him, 
for  my  father  hated  his  father :  yet  I  do  no  hate 
Orlando." 
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Frederick  bein;^'  enraged  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Rowland 
do  Boys's  son,  which  reminded  him  of  the  many 
friends  tlio  banisliod  duke  had  among  the  nobiUty, 
and  having  been  for  some  time  displeased  with  his 
niece,  because  the  people  praised  her  for  her  virtues, 
and  pitied  her  for  her  good  father's  sake,  his  malice 
suddenly  l)roke  out  against  her;  and  while  Celia  and 
Rosalind  were  talking  of  Orlando,  Frederick  entered 
the  room,  and  with  looks  full  of  anger  ordered 
Rosalind  instantly  to  leave  the  palace,  and  follow 
her  father  into  banishment;  telHug  Celia,  who  in 
vain  pleaded  for  her,  that  he  had  only  suffered 
Rosalind  to  stay  upon  her  account.  "I  did  not 
then,"  said  Colia,  "entreat  you  to  let  her  stay,  for  I 
was  too  young  at  that  time  to  value  her;  but  now 
that  I  know  hor  worth,  and  that  Ave  so  long  have 
slept  together,  rose  at  the  same  instant,  learned, 
played,  and  eat  togetjlier,  I  cannot  live  out.  of  her 
company."  Frederick  replied,  "She  is  too  subtle 
for  you;  her  smoothness,  her  very  silence,  and  her 
patience,  speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
You  are  a  fool  to  pi  ad  for  her,  for  you  >vill  seem 
more  bright  and  virtuoui  when  she  is  gone;  there- 
fore open  not  your  lips  in  her  favour,  for  the  doom 
whicli  I  have  passed  upon  her  is  irrevocable." 

When  Celia  found  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her 
father  to  let  Rosalind  remain  with  her,  she  gene- 
rously resolved  to  accompany  her;  and  leaving  her 
father's  palace  that  night,  she'  went  along  with  her 
friend  to  seek  Rosalind's  father,  the  banished  duke, 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Before  they  set  out,  Celia  considered  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  two  young  ladies  to  travel  in  the  rich 
clothes  th^  then  wore;  sho  therefore  proposed  that 
they  should  disguise  their  rank  by  dressmg  them- 
selves like  country  maids.  Rosalind  said  it  would  bo 
a  still  greater  protection  if  one  of  them  was  to  bo 
dressed  like  a  man ;  and  so  it  was  quickly  agreed  on 
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between  them,  that  as  Rosahnd  was  the  tallest,  she 
should  wear  the  dress  of  a  youncr  countryman,  and 
Celia  should  bo  habited  like  a  country  lass,  .  nd  that 
they  should  say  they  wore  brother  and  sister;  and 
Rosalind  said  she  would  be  called  Ganymede,  and 
Celia  chose  the  name  of  Aliena."  , 

In  this  disguise,  and  taking  their  money  and  jewels 
to  defray  their  expenses,  these  fair  princesses  set  out 
on  their  long  travel ;  for  the  Forest  of  Arden  was  a 
long  way  ok,  beyond  tlio   boundaries  of  the  dukes 

dominions.  ,  , 

The  lady  Rosalind  (or  Ganymede  as  she  must  now 
be  called)  with  her  manly  gaib  seemed  to  have  put 
on  a  manly  courage.  The  faithful  friendship  Ceha 
had  showTi  in  accompanying  Rosahnd  so  many  weary 
miles  made  the  new  brother,  in  recompense  for  this 
true  love,  exeri  a  cheerful  spirit,  as  it  he  were  in- 
deed Ganymede,  the  r  stic  and  stout-hearted  brother 
of  the  gentle  villauo  maiden,  Aliena. 

When  at    last  tVicv  came   to  the  Forest  oi  Arden, 
they  no  Ioniser  founil   the  convenient   inns  and  good 
accommodations   they   had   met   with    on    the   road; 
and  bcinc'  in  want  of  food  and  rest,  Ganymede,  who 
had    so  "in.nrily    cheered    his    sister    with    pleasant 
speeches  and  hnppy  remarks  all  the  wav  now  owned 
to  Aliena  that  he  was  so  weary  he  could  find  in  his 
heart   to  disgrace  his    man's    apparel,  and   cry  like  a 
woman ;  and  Aliena  declared  she  could  go  no  farther. 
And  then  again  Ganymede  tried  to  recollect  that  it 
was  a  man's" duty  to   comfort   and   console  a  woman, 
as  the  weaker  vessel ;  and  to  seem  courageous  to  his 
new  sister,  he   said,  "  Come,  have  a   good  heart,  mv 
sister  Aliena ;  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  travel, 
in  the  Forest  of  Ardon."     But  feigned  manliness  and 
forced   courage   would   no   longer  support  them;    lor 
though  they\vere  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  they  knew 
not  where  to  lind  the  duke ;    and  here  the  travel  of 
these  weary  ladies  might  liuvo  come  to  a  sad  con- 
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elusion,  for  they  might  have  lost  themselves,  and 
perished  for  want  of  food;  but  providentially,  as 
they  we  e  sitting  on  the  grass,  almost  dying  with 
fatigue  and  liopeless  of  any  relief,  a  countryman 
chanced  tj  pas>  that  way,  and  Ganymede  once  more 
tried  to  speak  with  a  manly  boldnosp,  saying,  "  Shep- 
herd, if  love  or  gc  Id  can  in  this  desert  place  produre 
us  entertainment,  1  pray  you  bring  us  where  we 
may  rest  ourselves ;  for  this  young  maid,  my  sister, 
is  much  fatigued  with  travelling,  and  faint  lor  want 
of  food."-/ 

The  man  replied  that  he  was  only  a  servant  to  a 
shophord,  and  that  his  master's  house  was  just  going 
to  be  sold,  and  therefore  they  would  find  but  poor 
entertainment;  but  that  if  they  would  go  with  him, 
they  should  be  welcome  to  what  there  was.  They  fol- 
lowed the  man,  the  near  prosiiect  of  relief  giving 
them  fresh  strength ;  and  bought  the  house  and  sheep 
of  the  shopherd,  and  took  the  man  who  conducted 
them  to  the  shepherd's  house  to  wait  on  them;  and 
being  by  this  means  ro  fortunately  provided  with  a 
neat  cottage,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions,  they 
agreed  to  stay  here  till  they  could  learn  in  what 
part  of  the  forest  the  duke  dwelt. 

When  they  were  rested  after  the  fatigue  of  their 
journey,  they  began  to  like  their  new  way  of  life, 
and  almost  fancied  themselves  the  shepherd  and 
sheoherdess  they  feigned  to  be;  yet  .somotimes  Gany- 
mede remembered  ho  had  once  been  tae  same  lady 
Rosalind  who  had  so  dearly  loved  the  brave  Orlando, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland,  her 
father's  friend;  and  though  Ganymede  thought  that 
Orlando  was  many  miles  distant,  even  so  many  weary 
miles  as  they  had  travelled,  yet  it  soon  appeared 
that  Orlando  was  also  in  the  Forest  of  Arden ;  and 
in  this  manner  this  strange  event  came  to  pass: 

Orlando  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de 
Boys,  who,  when  he  died,  left  him  (Orlando  being 
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then  very  young)  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother 
Oliver,  charging  Oliver  on  his  blessing  to  give  his 
brother  a  good  education,  and  provide  for  him  as 
became  the  dignity  of  their  ancient  house.  Oliver 
proved  an  unworlliy  brother;  and  disregarding  tiie 
commands  of  his  dying  father,  he  never  put  his 
brother  to  school,  but  kept  him  at  homo  untaught 
and  entirely  neglected.  But  in  his  nature  and  in 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  mind  Orlando  so  much 
resembled  his  excellent  father,  that  without  any 
advantages  of  education  he  seemed  like  a  youth  who 
had  been  bred  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  Oliver  so 
envied  the  fine  person  and  dignified  manners  of  his 
untutored  brother,  that  at  last  he  wished  to  destroy 
him;  and  to  oflect  this  he  set  on  people  to  persuade 
him  to  wrestle  with  the  famous  wrestler,  who,  as  has 
been  before  related,  had  killed  so  many  men.  Now, 
it  was  this  cruel  brother's  neglect  of  him  which  made 
Orlando  say  he  wished  to  die,  being  so  friendless.) 

When,  contrary  to  the  wicked  hopes  he  nad 
formed,  his  brother  proved  victorious,  his  envy  and 
malice  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  swore  he  would 
burn  the  chamber  where  Orlando  slept.  He  was 
overheard  making  this  vow  by  one  that  had  been 
an  old  and  faitht\d  servant  to  their  father,  and  that 
loved  Orlando  because  he  resembled  Sir  Rowland. 
This  old  man  went  out  to  meet  him  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  duke's  palace,  and  when  he  saw 
Orlando,  the  peril  his  dear  young  master  was  in 
made  him  break  out  into  these  passionate  exclama- 
tions :  "  O  my  gentle  master,  my  bweet  master,  O 
you  memory  of  old  Sir  Rowland  !  Why  aro  you 
virtuous  ?  why  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
and  why  would  you  bo  so  fond  to  overcome  the 
famous  wrestler  ?  Your  praise  has  come  too  swiftly 
home  before  you."  Orlando,  wondering  what  all  this 
meant,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  And  then 
the   old   man   told    him   how   bis   wicked   brother, 
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envyinj?  the  love  all  people  bore  hiin,  and  now  hear- 
ing the  fiimo  ho  had  gained  by  his  victory  in  the 
duke's  palaoo,  intended  to  destroy  hitn  by  setting 
fire  to  his  ohanibcr  that  night;  and,  hi  conclusion, 
advised  him  to  escape  the  danger  he  was  in  by 
instant  flight;  and  knowing  Orlando  had  no  money, 
Adam  (fur  that  wtls  the  good  old  man's  name)  had 
brought  out  with  him  his  owi\  little  hoard,  and  he 
said,  "I  have  five  hundred  crowns,  the  thrifty  hire 
I  saved  under  your  father,  and  laid  by  to  be  pro- 
vision for  me  when  my  old  limbs  should  become 
unfit  for  service;  take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the 
ravens  feed  be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the 
gold ;  all  this  I  give  to  you :  lot  me  be  your  ser- 
vant; though  I  look  old  I  will  do  the  service  of  a 
younger  man  in  all  your  business  and  necessities." — 
•'  O  good  old  man ! "  said  Orlando,  ''■  how  well  appears 
in  you  the  constant  service  of  the  old  world !  You 
are  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times.  We  will  go 
along  together,  and  before  your  youthful  wages  are 
spent,  I  shall  light  upon  some  means  for  both  our 
maintenance.'* 

Together  tnon  this  faithful  servant  and  his  loved 
master  sot  out ;  and  Orlando  and  Adam  travelled  on, 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  till  they  came  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  and  there  they  found  themselves  in 
the  same  distress  for  want  of  food  that  Ganymede  and 
Aliena  had  been.  Thoy  wandered  on,  seeking  some 
human  habitation,  till  they  were  almost  spent  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Adam  at  last  said,  "  O  my  dear 
master,  I  die  for  want  of  food;  I  can  go  no  farther!" 
He  then  laid  himself  down,  thinking  to  make  that 
place  his  grave,  and  bade  his  dear  master  farewell. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  in  tins  weak  state,  took  his  old 
servant  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  under  the 
shelter  of  some  pleasant  trees;  and  he  said  to  him, 
"  Cheerily,  old  Adam,  rest  your  weary  limbs  hero 
awhile,  and  do  not  talk  of  dying!" 
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Orlando  then  searched  about  to  find  some  food,  and 
he  happoucd  to  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  forest  where 
the  duke  was;  and  ho  and  his  friends  were  just 
going  to  oat  their  dibner,  this  royal  duke  being  seated 
on  the  grass,  under  no  other  canopy  than  the  shady 
covert  of  sonic  largo  trees. 

Orlando,  whom  hunger  had  made  desperate,  drew 
his  sword,  intending  to  take  their  meat  by  force,  and 
said,  "  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more ;  I  must  have  your 
food!"  Tho  duke  asked  him  if  distress  had  made 
him  so  bold,  or  if  he  were  a  rude  despiser  of  good 
manners  ?  On  this  Orlando  said  he  was  dying  with 
hunger ;  and  then  the  dnko  told  him  he  wns  welcome 
to  sit  down  and  cat  with  them.  Orlando,  henring 
him  spoiik  so  gently,  put  up  his  sword,  and  blushecl 
with  shame  at  the  rude  manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
manded their  food.  "  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you,"  said 
he ;  "I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  Favage  here, 
and  therefore  I  put  on  the  countenance  of  stern 
command :  but  whatever  men  yon  are,  that  in  this 
desert,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  lose 
and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ;  if  ever  you 
have  looked  on  better  tlays;  if  ever  you  have  been 
where  bells  have  knolled  to  church ;  if  you  have  ever 
sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ;  if  ever  from  your  eyelids 
you  have  wiped  a  tear,  and  know  what  it  is  to  pity  or 
lie  pitied, — may  gentlo  sjweches  now  move  you  to  do 
trie  human  courtesy!"     The  duke  replied,  "True  it 


is  that  we  are  men  (as  you  say)  who  have  seen  better 
days,  and  though  we  have  now  our  habitation  in 
this  wild  forest,  we  have  lived  in  towns  and  cities, 
and  have  with  holy  l)cll  been  kuoUcd  to  church,  have 
sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  from  our  eyes  have 
wiped  the  drops  which  sacred  pity  has  engendered ; 
therefore  sit  you  down,  and  take  of  our  refreshment  as 
much  as  will  minister  to  your  wants." — "There  is  an 
old,  poor  man,"  answered  Orlando,  "who  has  limped 
after  me  many  a  weary  step  in  pure  love,  oppressed 
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at  once  with  two  sad  infirmities,  age  and  hunger ;  till 
he  be  satisfied,  I  must  not  touch  a  bit." — "Go,  find 
him  out,  and  bring  him  hither,"  said  the  duke,  "wo 
will  forbear  to  eat  till  you  return."  Then  Orlando 
went  like  a  doe  to  find  its  fawn  and  give  it  food ;  and 
presently  returned,  bringing  Adam  in  his  arms;  and 
the  duke  said,  "  Set  down  your  venerable  burden  I 
you  are  both  welcome;"  and  thoy  fed  the  old  man, 
and  cheered  his  heart,  and  ho  revived,  and  recovered 
his  health  and  strength  again.*' 

The  duke  inquired  who  Orlando  was;  and  when 
he  found  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  friend, 
Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  he  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  Orlando  and  his  old  servant  lived  with 
the  duke  in  the  forest. 

Orlando  arrived  in  the  forest  not  many  days 
after  Ganymede  and  Aliena  came  there,  and  (as 
has  been  before  related)  bought  tho  shepherd's  cot- 
t£^e. 

Ganymede  and  Aliena  wore  strangely  surprised 
to  find  the  name  of  Rosalind  carved  on  the  trees, 
and  love-sonnets  fastened  to  them,  all  addressed  to 
Rosalind ;  and  while  they  were  wondering  how  this 
could  be,  they  met  Orlando,  and  they  perceived  the 
chain  which  Rosalind  had  given  him  about  his 
neck. 

Orlando  little  thought  that  Ganymede  was  the 
fair  princess  Rosalind,  who  by  her  noble  condescen- 
sion and  favour  had  so  won  his  heart  that  he 
passed  his  whole  time  in  carving  her  name  upon 
the  trees,  and  writing  sonnets  in  praise  of  lier 
beauty ;  but  being  nuich  pleased  with  tho  graceful 
air  of  this  pretty  shepherd-youth,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  he  thought  ho  saw 
a  likeness  in  Ganymede  to  his  beloved  Rosalind, 
but  that  he  had  none  of  the  dignified  deportment 
of  that  noble  lady;  for  Ganymede  assumed  the 
forward  manners   often   seen    in   youths    when  they 
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are  between  boys  and  men,  and  with  ranch  archness 
and  humour  talked  to  Orlando  of  a  certain  lover, 
"  who,"  said  he,  "  haunts  our  forest,  and  spoils  our 
young  trees  with  carving  Rosalind  upon  their  barks; 
and  he  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on 
brambles,  all  praising  this  same  Rosalind.  If  I  could 
find  this  lover,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel 
that  would  soon  cure  him  of  his  love." 

Orlando  confessed  that  he  was  the  fond  lover  of 
whom  he  spoke,  and  asked  Ganymede  to  give  him 
the  good  counsel  ho  talked  of.  The  remedy  Gany- 
mede proposed,  and  the  counsel  he  gave  him,  was 
that  Orlando  should  come  every  day  to  the  cottage 
where  he  and  hi'  lister  Aliena  dwelt;  "And  then," 
said  Ganymede,  "  i  will  feign  myself  to  be  Rosalind, 
and  you  shall  ieign  to  court  me  in  the  sanjc  manner 
as  you  would  do  if  I  was  Rosalind,  and  then  i 
will  imitate  the  fantastic  ways  of  whimsical  ladies 
to  their  lovers,  till  I  make  you  ashamed  of  your 
love;  and  this  is  the  way  I  propose  to  cure  you." 
Orlando  had  no  great  faith  in  tlie  remedy,  yet  he 
agreed  to  come  every  day  to  Ganymede's  cottage, 
and  feign  a  playful  courtship ;  and  every  day  Orlando 
visited  Ganymede  and  Aliena,  and  Orlando  called 
the  shepherd  Ganymede  his  Rosalind,  and  every  day 
talked  over  all  the  fine  words  and  flattering  compli- 
ments which  young  men  delight  to  use  wnen  they 
court  their  mistresses.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  Ganymede  made  any  progress  in  curing  Orlando 
of  his  love  for  Rosalind. 

Though  Orlando  thought  all  this  was  but  a  sportive 
play  (not  dreaming  that  Ganymede  was  his  very 
Rosalind),  yet  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of 
saying  all  the  fond  thmgs  he  had  in  his  heart, 
pleased  his  fancy  almost  as  well  as  it  did  Gany- 
mede's, who  enjoyed  the  secret  jest  in  knowing 
these  fine  love-speeches  were  all  addressed  to  the 
right  person.{g^ 
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In  this  manner  many  days  passed  pleasantly  on 
with  these  young  people ;  and  the  good-natured 
Aliena,  seeing  it  made  Ganymede  happy,  let  him 
have  his  own  way,  and  was  diverted  at  the  mock- 
courtship,  and  did  not  care  to  remind  Guivmedo 
that  the  lady  Rosalind  had  not  yet  made  herself 
known  to  the  duke  her  father,  whose  place  of  resort 
in  the  forest  they  had  learned  from  Orlando.  Gany- 
mede met  the  duke  one  day,  and  had  some  talk 
with  him,  and  the  duke  asked  of  what  parentage 
he  came.  Ganymede  answered  that  ho  came  of  as 
good  parentage  as  ho  did,  which  made  the  duke 
smile,  for  he  did  not"  suspect  the  pretty  shepherd- 
boy  came  of  royal  lineage.  Then  seeing  the  duke 
look  well  and  happy,  Ganymede  was  content  to  put 
off  all  further  explanation  for  a  low  days  longer. 

One  morning,  as  OrLmdo  was  going  to  visit 
Ganymede,  he  saw  a  man  lying  asleep  on  the 
ground,  and  a  largo  green  snake  had  twisted  itself 
about  his  neck.  The  snake,  seeing  Orlando  approach, 
glided  away  among  the  bushes.  Orlando  went 
nearer,  and  then  he  discovered  a  lioness  lie 
crouching,  with  her  head  on  the  ground,  with  a 
cat-like  watch,  waiting  till  the  sleeping  man  awaked 
(for  it  is  said  that  lions  will  prey  on  nothing  that 
is  dead  or  sleeping).  It  seemed  as  if  Oilando  was 
sent  by  Providence  to  free  the  man  from  the  danger 
of  the  snake  and  lioness;  but  when  Orlando  looked 
in  the  man's  face,  he  perceived  that  the  sleeper 
who  was  exposed  to  this  double  peril  was  his  own 
brother  Oliver,  who  had  so  cruelly  used  him,  and 
had  threatened  to  destroy  him  by  fire;  and  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  hungry 
lioness;  but  brotherly  affection  and  the  gentleness 
of  his  nature  soon  o'.'^icamo  his  first  anger  against 
his  brother;  and  he  drew  his  sword,  and  attacked 
the  lioness,  and  slew  her,  and  thus  preserved  his 
brother's  life    both  from    the    venomous    snake    and 
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from  the  furious  lioness;  but  l)eforo  Orlando  could 
conquer  the  lioness,  she  had  torn  one  of  his  arms 
with  her  sharp  claws. 

While  Orlando  was  engaged  with  the  lioness,  Oliver 
awaked  and  perceiving  that  his  brother  Orlando, 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  savinsr  him 
from  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  shame  and  remorse  at  once  seized  him,  and 
he  repented  of  his  unworthy  conduct,  and  bc^oucrht 
with  many  tears  his  brother's  pardon  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  him.  Orhmdo  rejoiced  to  see  him  so  peni- 
tent, and  readily  forgave  hiiu ;  they  embraced  each 
other,  and  from  that  hour  Oliver  loved  Oilando  with 
a  true  brotherly  affection,  though  he  had  eome  to  the 
forest  bent  on  his  destruction. 

The  wound  in  Orlando's  arm  having  bled  very 
much,  ho  found  himself  too  weak  to  go  to  visit 
Ganymede,  and  therefore  he  desired  his  brother  to 
go  and  tell  Ganymede,  "whom,"  said  Orlando  "I 
m  sport  do  call  my  Ko.salind,"  the  atcident  which 
nad  beiallon  him. 

Thither  then  Oliver  went,  and  told  to  Ganymede 
and  Ahena  how  Orlando  had  saved  his  life-  and 
wnen  he  had  finished  the  story  of  Orlando's  bravery, 
ana  his  own  providential  escape,  he  owned  to  them 
that  he  w.is  Orlando's  brother,  who  had  so  cruelly 
used  him ;  and  then  he  told  them  of  their  reconcilii 
tion.  ^^^ 

The  sincere  sorrow  that  Oliver  expressed  for  his 
otfcnces  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  the  kind 
heart  ol  Aliena,  that  she  instantly  fell  in  love  with 
him;  aid  Oliver  observing  how  much  she  pitied 
the  distress  ho  told  her  he  felt  for  his  fault,  U  as 
suddenly  fell  m  love  with  her.  But  while  love 
was  thus  stealing  into  the  hearts  of  Aliena  and 
Oliver,  ho  was  no  less  busy  with  Ganymede,  who, 
hearing  of  the  danger  Orlando  had  been  in,  and 
that  he  was   wounded  by  the   lioness,  fainted;    and 
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your    y^^"'^       nr.tror    havt   bv   the   paleness   ot    nis 

r.u"%,r  ryonrcotJl^Sun^o ;:  ,00., 

a  woman  by  right.  ♦  ^  ^^^j 

Oliver    made    this    visit    a    very    i^u^  » 

uiiver    '"'^         returned  back  to  his  brother,    he 

when  at  h^st  j]«.  ^^^^J^^^^^^  ^^  besides  the  account 

to  agreoJ>    h-;  Jhe  g  ""^^^^'^  AUcna;    and 

incr,  came  to  inquure  atter  the  neaitn 

*"rhe„  Orlando  -d  Gan^ede^began  to  talk  over 

^"""•"l  o*:  tCmlno^anrthtXr^ded  how 
TurL  ooutdwurr'be  named  on  th.  same  day 
to  his  Rosalind.  0 
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Ganymode,  who  well  apijroved  of  this  arrungeiiient, 
said  that  if  Orhindo  really  loved  Rosalind  as  well 
as  he  professed  to  do,  ho  should  have  his  wish;  for 
on  the  morrow  ho  would  engage  to  make  Kosalind 
appear  in  h»;r  own  j)erson,  and  also  that  Rosalind 
should  be  willing  to  marry  Orlando. 

This  seemingly  ^vonderful  event,  which,  as  Gany- 
mede was  the  lady  Rosalind,  he  could  so  eiisily 
perform,  he  pretended  he  would  bring  to  pass  by 
the  aid  of  magic,  whijli  he  said  he  had  learnt  of  an 
uncle  who  was  a  famous  magician. 

The  fond  lover  Orlando,  half  believing  and  half 
doubting  what  ho  heard,  asked  Ganymede  if  he  spoke 
111  sober  meaning.  "By  my  life  I  do,"  said  Gany- 
mede ;  "  therefore  put  on  your  best  clothes,  and  bid 
the  duke  and  your  frientfs  to  your  wedding;  for  if 
you  desire  to  bo  married  to-morrow  to  Rosalind,  she 
shall  be  here." 

The  next  mornine,  Oliver  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  Aliena,  tliey  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  duke,  and  with  them  idso  came  Orlando. 

They  being  all  assembled  to  celebrate  this  double 
marriage,  and  as  yet  only  ono  of  the  brides  appear- 
ing, there  was  much  of  wondering  and  conjecture,  but 
they  mostly  thought  that  Ganymede  was  making  a 
jest  of  Orlando. 

The  duke,  hearing  that  it  was  his  own  daughter 
that  was  to  be  brought  in  this  strange  way,  asked 
Orlando  if  he  believed  the  shepherd-boy  could  really 
do  what  he  had  promised;  and  while  Orlando  was 
answering  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think,  Ganymede 
entered,  and  asked  the  duke  if  he  brought  his 
daughter,  whether  he  would  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Orlando.  "That  I  would,"  said  the  duke,  "if 
I  had  kingdoms  to  give  with  her."  Ganymede  then 
said  to  Orlando,  "And  you  say  you  will  marry  her 
if  I  bring  her  here."— •That  I  would,"  said  Orlando, 
"if  I  were  king  of  many  kingdoms." 
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Ganymede  and  Aliena  then  went  out  together,  and 
Ganymede  throwing  ofi'  his  male  attire,  and  l^uig 
once  more  dressed  in  woman's  apparel,  quickly 
beoame  Rosalind  without  the  power  of  mag*c;  and 
Aliena,  changing  her  country  garb  for  her  own  rich 
clothes,  was  with  as  little  trouble  transt'ormed  into 
the  lady  Colia. 

While  they  were  gone,  the  duke  said  to  Orlando 
that  he  thought  the  shepherd  Ganymede  very  like 
his  daughter  Rosalind ;  and  Orlando  said,  he  also 
had  observed  the  resemblance. 

They  had  no  time  to  wonder  '  'v  all  this  would 
end,  for  Rosalind  and  Celia  in  jir  own  clothes 
entered ;  and  no  longer  protending  that  it  was  by 
the  power  of  magic  that  she  came  there,  Rosalind 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  father,  und 
begged  his  blessing.  It  seemed  so  wonderful  to  all 
present  that  she  shoul<l  so  suddenly  appear,  that  it 
might  well  have  passed  for  uuigic ;  out  Rosalind 
would  no  longer  tritlo  with  her  father,  and  told  him 
the  story  of  her  banishment,  and  of  her  dwelling  in 
the  forest  as  a  shepherd -boy,  her  cousin  Celia  passing 
as  her  sister. 

The  duke  ratified  the  consent  ho  had  already 
given  to  the  marriage ;  and  Orlando  and  Rosalind, 
Oliver  and  Cv.'lia,  wore  married  at  the  same  time. 
And  though  their  wedding  could  not  be  celebrated 
in  this  wild  forest  with  any  of  the  parade  or  splen- 
dour usual  on  such  occasions,  yet  a  happier  wedding- 
day  was  never  passed :  and  while  they  were  eating 
their  venison  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  pleasant 
trees,  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  felicity  of  this  good  duke  and  the  true  lovers, 
an  unexpected  messenger  arrived  to  t^ll  the  duke 
the  joyful  news,  that  his  dukedom  was  restored 
to  him. 

The  usurper,  enraged  at  the  flight  of  his  daughter 
Celia,  and  hearing  that  every  day  men  of  great  worth 
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resorted  to  the  Forest  of  Anitjn  to  j«in  tho  lawful 
duke  in  his  exile,  muf'h  envying  that  his  brother 
should  1)0  so  highly  responcd  in  his  advert-ity,  put 
himself  at  the  liead  of  a  large  force,  and  advanced 
towards  the  forest,  intending  to  seize  his  brother, 
and  put  him  with  all  his  faithful  followers  to  the 
sword.  But,  by  a  wonderfi  1  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, this  bad  brother  was  converted  irom  his  evil 
intention;  for  just  as  he  enteted  tL»}  skirts  of  the 
wild  forest,  he  was  met  by  an  old  n-ligious  maii,  a 
hermit,  with  whom  he  had  much  taiic,  an«l  who  in 
the  end  completely  turned  his  lu'art  from  his  wick'd 
design.  Thenceforward  he  became  a  true  penitent, 
and  resolved,  relinquishing  his  unjust  doininion  to 
spend  tho  remainder  of  his  day.s  in  a  )  ligi  n  hou.'^^o. 
Iho  first  act  of  his  newly  conceived  pcnitenco  was  to 
send  a  mes.scnger  to  his  brother  (as  Las  '  ocn  related) 
to  offer  to  restore  tc»  him  his  dukedom,  which  ho  had 
usurped  .so  long,  and  with  it  tho  lands  and  revenues 
of  his  frieihls,  tho  faithful  folloAvers  of  his  adversity. 

This  jovful  news,  as  unexpected  a.s  it  was  welcome, 
came  op|x/ituuely  to  heighten  the  festivity  and  re- 
joicings at  the  wedding  of  tho  princes.ses.  Celia 
complimented  her  cousin  on  this  g(M>d  fortune  which 
had  happened  to  the  duke,  Ro.salind  s  father,  and 
wished  her  joy  very  sincerely,  though  she  herself 
was  no  longer  heir  to  the  dukedom,  but  by  this 
restoration,  which  her  father  had  made.  Rosalind  was 
now  the  heir:  so  completely  was  the  love  of  these 
two  cousins  unmixed  with  anything  of  jealousy  or 
of  envy. 

Tho  duke  hod  now  an  opportunity  of  rewarding 
those  true  friends  who  had  stayed  with  him  in  his 
banishment;  ad  t'lese  worthy  followers,  tlx  utrh  they 
had  patiently  shared  his  adverse  fortmio,  were  very 
well  pleased  to  return  in  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  palace  of  their  lawful  duke. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    SHAKESPEARE 

I. — The  Seven  Ag:es  of  Man 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
Tliey  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  m  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  agos.     At  tirst  the  infant, 
ilewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morninj'  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oatlis,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ;  ^ 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
See^S^  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon «  hned. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  iormal  cut,' 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shafts 
Into  the  lean  and  sUppered  pantaioon,* 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  to\7ard  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  en.ls  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  ■''  teoth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

A»  You  Li]:e  It. 
'  The  pird:  the  panther, 
a  Capon :  fowl  fattened  for  the  table. 

^  Jkard  of  fornuU  cut:   this  is  the  pointed  "legal"  beard  of  the 
sixtcunth  century,  such  as  we  see  in  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon,  as 
wtU  as  of  Raleigh  and  Spenser,  and  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
*  J'avAaloon :  a  lean  and  foolifeb  old  man.  •  Sant :  without. 
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II.— Speech  of  Henry  V.  at  the  Siege  of  Harfleur 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger — 
StitFen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  harcl-favoured  rage: 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 
Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  ^  full  height  I — On !  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof ! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  tneir  swords  for  lack  of  argument. — 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers :  now  attest 
That  those  whom  you  called  father   did  beget  you ! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good  yeomen 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  ard  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhoumis  in  tne  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit :  and.  upon  this  charge. 
Cry — "  Heaven  foi*  Harry !  England :  and  St.  George  1 " 

Henry  V, 
•  //i«,  for  its. 
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III.— Soliloquy  of  Henry  IV. 

O  Sleep,  O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god  !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  ^  or  a  common  'laruin-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamour  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,^  Death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  0  partial  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea- boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! ' 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 

*  A  watch-case  :  a  sentry-box. 
'  llurly :  noise,  confusion. 

'  Then,  lioppy  low,  lie  down :  then  lie  down  in  comfort,  happy  i» 
being  low  ;  for,  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crows." 
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John  Gilpin  vtmb  a  citizen 

Of  credit  aad  renown, 
A  train-band  ^  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
"  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

"  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  ^  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

"  My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 
Myself,  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

"  I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  "That's  well  said  ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

1   Train-hand  :  militia. 

•  Bell :  the  name  of  an  inn  or  hoteL 
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John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought. 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So,  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  thr(Kigh  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  rouai  went  ^e  wheels^ 

Were  never  folk  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin,  at  his  horse's  side. 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, — 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came :  for  loss  of  time 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty,  screaming,  came  downstairs, 

"  The  wino  is  left  behind  1 " 
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"  Good  lack ! "  quoth  he—"  yet  bring  to  me 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  boar  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  b<^ttles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curlinj;  car, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Til  en  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  niudilo  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones. 

With  caution  and  good  lieed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  l'v>  well -shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So  "  fair"  and  "  softly,"  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain. 
That  trot  became  a  guUop  soon,    (/ 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  nmst 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  eke  ^  with  all  his  might. 

*  Eke:  also. 
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His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  wont  hat  and  wig ! 
Ho  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 
Like  streamers  long  and  gay, 

Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 
At  last  it  flow  away ! 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  do<^.s  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flow  the  Avindows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  "  Well  done ! " 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  ho  ? 

His  fume  soon  spread  around : 
"  Ho  carries  weight ! — ho  rides  a  race  I 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  ! " 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view, 
How  in  a  trice  ^  the  turn})iko  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow  1 
*  Trice :  instaot. 
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Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen ; 
Wliich  made  his  horse's  iianks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight 

With  leathern  girdle  braced  ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  ho  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  che  Wash  about 

( )n  both  sides  of  tho  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  pla}-. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  nuich 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  '. — here's  the  house," 

They  all  at  once  did  cr}- : 
"The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired:" 

Said  Gilpin — "  So  am  1 : " 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Int-lined  to  tarry  there  : 
For  why  ! — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  oft,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  few, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  mkklle  of  my  song. 
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Away  wont  Gilpio  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's  * 

His  horso  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you've  come  at  all  ? " 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

la  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

*'  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  1  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, — 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig; 

A  wig  that  Ho\  Ltl  behind. 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  fur  wear, — 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  nis  ready  wit : 
*'  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit ! 

*  Calender :  one  who  preMes  doth. 
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"But  let  1110  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  titop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Bo  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  "  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 
If  wifo  should  dino  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dino  at  Ware." 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  1  . 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  ho 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  galloped  oft  with  all  his  might, 

As  ho  had  done  before  ! 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig ! 
He  lost  tliem  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
"  This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  welL" 
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The  youth  did  rido,  and  soon  did  meet 
John  coininj^  bnck  uTnain ; ' 

Whom  in  a  trice  ho  tried  to  stop, 
By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  ho  migiit 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  Iiim  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  awny 
Wont  post-lK)y  at  his  heels, 

The  post-lKjy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 
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Six  gontlouien  u|>on  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  (hi pin  fly, 
AVith  |)ost-lH)y  s'-ainpermg  in  the  rear, 

They  ruisc<l  the  hue  and  cry: — 

"Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman! 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit ! 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flow  open  ill  short  space ; 
Tho  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  tirst  to  town; 
N  )r  stopped  till,  where  he  had  got  up. 

Ho  dul  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king ; 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


COWPER 


^  Amain  :  in  full  force. 


